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CHAPTER XV. 


In THE TWILIGHT AT LAMBSWOLD. 






2? 


courage. What would he not do for 


T seemed that there were many 
things of which Fontaine was un- 
conscious. Catherine never dared to 
trust him with the secret of Dick’s 
engagement to Reine Chrétien. 
This was too valuable a piece of 
gossip to be confided to the worthy 
maire’s indiscretion. The country 
people talked a little; but they 
were all used to Mademoiselle 
Chrétien’s odd independent ways, 
and after Dick had been gone some 
weeks they appeared for a time to 
trouble their heads no more about 
him. 

But Richard Butler reached 
home, more than ever determined 
to make a clean breast of it, as the 
saying goes. Reine’s good-by and 
last bright look seemed to give him 
her sake ? 


Her knight in ancient times would have gone out valiantly, prepared 


to conquer dragons, fierce giants, monsters of land and sea. 


The only 


fierce dragon in Butler’s way was the kind old man at Lambswold; and 
yet, somehow, he thought he would rather encounter many dragons, 


poisonous darts, fiery tails and all. 
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But then he thought again of Reine 
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standing in the sunset glory, in all her sweet nobility, and a gentle look 
came into Dick’s own face. Women who have the rare gift of great beauty 
may well cherish it, and be grateful to Heaven. With the unconscious 
breath of a moment, they can utter all that isin them. They have said 
it at once, for ever, while others are struggling for words, toiling with 
effort, trying in vain to break the bonds which fetter them so cruelly. 
What sermon, what text, is like that of a tender heart, speaking silently 
in its own beauty and purity, and conscious only of the meaning of its 
own sincerity? What words can speak so eloquently as the clear swect 
eyes looking to all good, all love, all trust, encouraging with their tender 
smile ? 

Queen’s Walk did not look so deserted as the other more fashionable 
parts of London. ‘The dirty little children had not left town. The barges 

vere sailing by ; the garden-door was set wide open. The housekeeper let 
him in, smiling, in her best cap. Mr. Beamish was away, she told him, 
in Durham with his father, who was recovering, poor’gentleman. There 
were a great many letters waiting on the ’all-table, she said. Dick pulled 
a long face at the piles of cheap-looking envelopes directed very low down, 
with single initial-letters upon the seals. Mrs. Busby had cleaned down 
and rubbed up the old staircase to shining pitch. The studio, too, looked 
very clean and cool and comfortable. Everybody was away. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hervey Butler were at Brighton, and Mr. Charles Butler had not 
been up in town for some time; Mr. Beamish had desired all his letters to 
be forwarded to Durham ; he was coming back as soon’as he could leave 
his father. 

Everybody knows the grateful, restful feeling of coming home after a 
holiday ; crowded hotels, fierce landladies’ extortions, excursions, all dis- 
appear up the chimney; everything looks clean and ¢omfortable; the 
confusion of daily life is put+to rights fora time, and‘one seems to start 
afresh. Mrs. Busby had had the carpets beat, she said,\and dinner would 
be quite ready at six. Dick, who was not sorry to have an excuse to 
stay where he was and to put off the announcement he had in his mind, 
wrote a few words to Lambswold, saying that he would come down in a 
week or tivo, as soon as he had finished a picture he had-brought back 
with him from Tracy. E 

For some weeks Dick worked very hard ; harder than he had ever 
done in his life before. ‘ I suppose the figures upon my canvas have come 
there somehow out of my brain,” he wrote.to: Reine, “ but they seem to 
have an odd distinct life of their own, so that I am sometimes almost 
frightened at my own performance.” The picture he was painting was a 
melancholy one; a wash of brown transparent sea, a mist of grey sky, and 
some black-looking figures coming across the shingle, carrying ‘a drowned 
man. A woman and a child were plodding dully alongside. It was unlike 
any of the pictures Butler had ever painted before. There was no attempt 
at detail, everything was vague and undetermined, but the waves came 
springing in, and it seemed as if there was a sunlight behind the mist... . 
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Sometimes he fell into utter despondency over his work, plodding on at it 
as he did day after day with no one to speak to, or to encourage him ; but 
he struggled on, and at last said to himself one day, that with all its faults 
and incompleteness, there was more true stuff in it than in anything he 
had yet produced. 

One day Dick received a short note in his uncle Charles’s careful 
handwriting :—“ When are you coming down here?” the old man wrote. 
“T have not been well, or I should have been up to town. I suppose you 
could paint here as well as in your studio or under Matilda’s auspices ? 
but this place is dismal, and silent, and empty, and has no such attractions 
as those which, from all accounts, Tracy seems to hold out, so I shall not 
be surprised if I do not see you. Mundy takes very good care of me. 
If I really want you I will send for you. Yours,—C. B.” 

“ What has he heard?” thought Dick, when he read the note. “ Who 
can have told him anything? Is he vexed or only out of spirits?” Butler 
felt he must go of course. It was tiresome, now that he was just getting 
into the swing, and doing the first piece of work which was worth the 
canvas upon which it was painted. As for taking his picture there, Dick 
was more afraid of his uncle’s sarcastic little compliments than of any 
amount of criticism ; and, besides, there was no knowing what might be 
the result of their meeting. He would go down and pay him a visit, and 
tell him his story, and then if he were not turned out for ever, it would 
be time enough to see about transporting the canvas. 

Dick tock his ticket in a somewhat injured frame of mind. All the 
way down in the railway carriage, he was rehearsing the scene that was to 
take place ;—he took a perverse pleasure in going over it again and again. 
Sometimes he turned himself out of doors, sometimes he conjured up 
Charles Butler’s harsh little sarcastic laugh, sneering and disowning him. 
Once he saw himself a traitor abandoning Reine for the sake of the bribe: 
but no, that was impossible ; that was the only thing which could not 
happen. When he got to the station he had to hire the fly, as he was 
not expected, and to drive along the lanes. They were damp and rotting 
with leaves: grey mists came rolling along the furrows; a few belated 
birds were singing an autumnal song. 

“They say the old gentleman’s a-breaking up fast,” said the flyman, 
cheerfully, as he dismounted at the foot of one of the muddy hills. ‘ He’s 
not an old man, by no means yet, but my missis she see him go by last 
Sunday for’night, and says she to me just so, ‘ Why,’ says she, ‘old Mr. 
Butler ain’t half the man he wer’ in the spring-time.’ ” 

Dick could not help feeling uncomfortable ; he was not in the best 
of spirits; the still, close afternoon, with the rotting vegetation all about, 
and the clouds bearing heavily down, predisposed him to a gloomy view of 
things. They drove in at the well-known gates. 

“TI hope I shall find my uncle better,” he said, trying to speak hope- 
fully, as he got down at the hall-door, and ran up the old-fashioned steps. 


Mundy opened the door. ; 
31—2 
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“Oh, Mr. Richard,” he said, “I have just been writing to you. 
My master is very poorly, I am sorry to say—very poorly indeed.” 

Old Mr. Butler was alone in the morning-room when his nephew 
came in. He had had a fire lighted, and he was sitting, wrapped in an 
old-fashioned palm dressing-gown, in a big chair drawn close up to the 
fender. The tall windows were unshuttered still, and a great cloud of 
mist was hanging like a veil over the landscape. 

‘“‘ Well, my dear boy,” said a strange, yet familiar voice, “I didn’t 
expect you so soon.” ' 

It was like some very old man speaking and holding out an eager 
trembling hand. As old Butler spoke, he shut up and put into his pocket 
a little old brown prayer-book in which he had been reading. Dick, who 
had been picturing imaginary pangs to himself all the way coming down, 
~ now found how different a real aching pain is to the visionary emotions 
we all inflict upon ourselves occasionally. It was with a real foreboding 
that he saw that some terrible change for the worse had come over the 
old man. His face was altered, his voice faint and sharp, and his hand 
was burning. 

“Why didn’t you send for me, my dear uncle Charles? I never 
knew . . . I only got your letter this morning. If I had thought for 
one instant... .” 

“My note was written last week,” said Charles. “I kept it back on 
purpose. You were hard at work, weren’t you?” Dick said nothing. 
He had got tight hold of the trembling, burning hand. ‘I’m very bad,” 
said old Charles, looking up at the young fellow. “ You won't have long 
to wait for my old slippers.” 

“Don’t, my dear, dear old boy,” cried Dick. 

“ Pah!” said old Butler, “ your own turn will come sooner or later. 
You won’t find it difficult to go. I think you won't,” said the old broken 
man, patting Dick’s hand gently. 

Dick was so shocked by the suddenness of the blow he was scarcely 
able to believe it. 

“ Have you seen any one?” the young man asked. 

“]’ve seen Hickson, and this morning, Dr. de M came down to 
me,” Charles Butler answered, as if it was a matter of every - day 
occurrence. “ He says it’s serious, so I told Mundy to write to you.” 

Old Charles seemed quite cheerful and in good spirits ; he described 
his symptoms, and seemed to like talking of what might be—he even 
made little jokes. 

“ You ungrateful boy,” he said, smiling, “ there is many a young man 
who would be thankful for his good luck, instead of putting on a scared 
face like yours. Well, what have you been about?” 

It was horrible. Dick tried to answer and to speak as usual, but he 
turned sick once, and bit his lip, and looked away, when his uncle, after a 
question or two, began telling him about some scheme he wanted carried 
out upon the estate. 
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“ Won’t you send for uncle Hervey,” Dick said gravely, “ or for my 
aunt?” 

“Time enough, time enough,” the other answered. “They make 
such a talking. I want to put matters straight first. I’ve got Baxter 
coming here this afternoon.” 

Mr. Baxter was the family attorney. Dick had for the minute for- 
gotten all about what he had come intending to say. Now he looked in 
the fire, and suddenly told himself that if he had to tell his uncle what had 
been on his mind all these last months, the sooner it was done the better. 
But now, at such a crisis—it was an impossibility. 

So the two sat by the fire in the waning light of the short autumn 
day. The night was near at hand, Dick thought. There was a ring at 
the bell, and some one came in from the hall. It was not the lawyer, but 
Dr. Hickson again, and it seemed like a reprieve to the young man to 
have a few minutes longer to make up his mind. He followed the doctor 
out into the hall. His grave face was not reassuring. Dick could see it 
by the light of the old lattice-window. 

“ Tell me honestly,” he said, “what you think of my uncle’s state. I 
never even heard he was ill tili this morning.” 

“My dear Mr. Richard,” said Dr. Hickson, “we must hope for the 
best. Dr. de M agreed with me in considering the case very serious. 
I cannot take upon myself to disguise this from you. Your uncle himself 
has but little idea of recovering; his mind is as yet wonderfully clear and 
collected . . . and there may be little change for weeks, but I should 
advise you to see that any arrangements . . . Dear me! dear me!” 

The little overworked doctor hurried down the steps and rode away, 
all out of spirits, and leaving scant comfort behind him, He was thinking 
of all that there was to make life easy and prosperous in that big, well- 
ordered house, and of his own little struggling home, with his poor Polly 
and her six babies, who would have scarcely enough to put bread in 
their mouths if he were to be taken. He was thinking that it was a 
lonely ending to a lonely life; with only interested people watchers, 
waiting by the old man’s death-bed. Dr. Hickson scarcely did justice to 
Dick, who had spoken in his usual quiet manner, who had made no 
professions, but who was pacing up and down the gravel sweep, backwards 
and forwards and round and round, bareheaded, in the chill dark, not 
thinking of inheritance or money, but only of the kind, forbearing bene- 
factor to whom he owed so much, and towards whom he felt like a traitor 





in his heart. 

He went back into the morning-room, where Mundy had lighted some 
candles, and he forced himself to look hopeful, but he nearly broke 
down when Charles began saying in his faint, cheerful voice, “ I’ve made 
a most unjust will. Baxter is bringing it for me to sign this evening. I 
have left almost everything to a scapegrace nephew of mine, who will, 
I’m afraid, never make a fortune for himself. Shall I throw in the 
Gainsborough?” he added, nodding at the lady who was smiling as usual 
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a 
out of her frame. “ You will appreciate her some day.” There was a P 
moment’s silence. Dick flushed up, and the veins of his temples began to I 
throb, and a sort of cloud came before his eyes. He must speak. He 1 
could not let his uncle do this, when, if he knew all, he would for certain 1 
feel and act so differently. He tried to thank him, but the words were ; 
too hard to speak. He would have given much to keep silence, but he { 
could not somehow. Charles wondered at his agitation, and watched him 


moving uneasily. Suddenly he burst out. 

“Uncle Charles,” said Dick at last, with a sort of choke for breath, 
“don’t ask why ; leave me nothing—except—except the Gainsborough, if 
you will. I mustn’t take your money... .” 

“ What the devil do you mean?” said the old man, frightened, and 
yet trying to laugh. “ What have you been doing?” 

“T’ve done no wrong,” Dick said, looking up, with the truth in his 
honest eyes, and speaking very quick. ‘I don’t want to bother you now. 
I want to do something you might not approve. I had come down to tell 
you, and I couldn’t Jet you make your will without warning ... .” 

The young fellow had turned quite pale, but the horrible moment was 
past, the temptation to silence was overcome. In all Dick's life this 
was one of the hardest straits he ever encountered. It was not the 
money ; covetousness was not one of his faults, but he said to himself 
that he should have sacrificed faith, honour, anything, everything, sooner 
than have had the cruelty to inflict one pang at such atime. But the 
next instant something told him he had done right; he saw that a very 
gentle, tender look had come into the old man’s eyes as he leant back in 
his chair. 

““T suppose you are going to get married,” Charles said, faintly, 
“and that is the meaning of all this? Well,” he went on, recovering 
peevishly, “‘ why the deuce don’t you go on, sir?” 

This little return of the old manner made it easier for the young man 
to speak. “I’ve promised to marry a woman; I love her, and that is my 
secret,” he said, still speaking very quickly. ‘I’m not quite crazy; she 
is educated and good, and very beautiful, but she is only a farmer's 
daughter at Tracy. Her mother was a lady, and her name is Reine 
Chrétien.” 

Dick, having spoken, sat staring at the fire. 

“ And—and you mean to establish that—this farmer’s daughter here 
as soon as... .” Charles, trembling very much, tried to get up from his 
chair, and sank down again. 

“You know I don’t,” said Dick, with a sad voice, “or I should not 
have told you.” 

Then there was another silence. 

“‘T—TI can’t bear much agitation,” Charles said at last, while a faint 
colour came into his cheeks. “ Let us talk of something else, Is the paper 
come yet? Ring the bell and ask.” 

The paper had come, and Dick read out column after column, scarcely 
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attending to the meaning of one word before him. And yet all the strange 
every-day life rushing into the sick room jarred horribly upon his nerves. 
Records of speeches and meetings, and crime, and advertisements—all the 
busy stir and roar of the world seemed stamped upon the great sheet 
before him. His own love and interest and future seemed part of this 
unquiet tide of life; while the old man sat waiting in his big chair, away 
from it all; and the fire burnt quietly, lighting up the room, and outside 
the white mist was lying upon the trees and the gardens. 

At last Dick saw, to his great relief, that his uncle had fallen asleep, 
and then he gently got up from his chair, and went and looked out at the 
twilight lawn. He thought of the picnic, and all the figures under the 
trees ; he could not face the present, his mind turned and shifted, as 
people’s minds do in the presence of great realities. 

“Dick!” cried the old man, waking anxiously, “are you there? 
Don’t leave me. I shall be more comfortable in bed. Call Mundy and 
help me up.” 

They had to carry him almost up the old-fashioned wooden flight. 

Richard Butler dined alone in the great dismal dining-room, and while 
he was at dinner Mundy told him the Jawyer had come. “Mr. Butler 
desired me to open a bottle of his best claret for you, sir,” said Mundy ; 
‘he wishes to see you again after dinner. Mr. Baxter is with him now.” 

The lawyer had not left when Dick came into the room. He was 
tying red tape round long folded slips of paper and parchment. Old 
Charles was in his old-fashioned four-post bed, with the ancient chintz 
hangings, upon which wonderful patterns of dragons and pheenix’s had 
been stamped. Dick had often wondered at these awful scrolled figures 
when he was a child; he used to think they were horrible dreams which 
had got fixed upon the curtains somehow. Charles was sitting upright in 
the middle of it all ; he had shrunk away and looked very small. 

“I’m more comfortable up here,” the old man said. “I’ve been 
talking to Mr. Baxter about this business of yours, Dick. It’s lucky for 
you, sir, it didn’t happen a year ago—isn’t it, Baxter?” 

“ Your uncle shows great trust in you, Mr. Butler,” the attorney said. 
“ There are not many like him who... .” 

“ You see, Dick, one thing now is very much the same as another 
to me,” interrupted the master of Lambswold. “It seems a risk to run, 
but that is your look-out, as you say, and I should have known nothing 
about it if you had not told me. If in another year’s time you have 
not changed your mind . . . . Mr. Baxter has provided, as you will find. 
I have experienced a great many blessings in my life,” he said in an 
altered tone—“ a very great many. I don’t think I have been as thankful 
as I might have been for them, and—and I should like you, too, to 
have some one you care for by your bedside when Lambswold changes 
masters again,” Charles Butler said, holding out his kind old hand once 
more. “I was very fond of your mother, Dick.” 

Dick’s answer was very incoherent, but his uncle understood him. 
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Only the old man felt a doubt as to the young man’s stability of purpose, 
and once more spoke of the twelve months which he desired should 
elapse before the marriage was publicly announced; he asked him to 
say nothing for the present. He owned with a faint smile that he did 
not want discussion. 

Of course Dick promised ; and then he wrote to Reine, and told her 
of the condition and of the kind old uncle’s consent. 

Twelve months seemed but a very little while to Dick, faithful and 
busy with a prosperous lifetime opening before him. As days went on 
his uncle rallied a little; but he knew that this improvement could not 
continue, and of course he was not able to get away. He often wrote 
to Reine, and in a few simple words he would tell her of his gratitude 
to his uncle, and of his happiness in the thought of sharing his future, 
whatever it might be, with ‘her. ‘“ Although heaven knows,” he said, 
“ how sincerely I pray that this succession may be put off for years; for 
you, my Reine, do not care for these things, and will take me, I think, 
without a farthing.” 

But a year to Reine was a long weary time of suspense to look 
forward to. She found the strain very great; the doubts, which returned 
for all her efforts against them, the terror of what might be in store. She 
loved Dick as she hated his surroundings, and sometimes she almost feared 
that her love was not worthy of his, and sometimes the foolish, impatient 
woman would cry out to herself that it was he who wanted to be set free, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Music HATH CHARMS. 


Ir had required all Fontaine’s persuasion, backed by the prestige of 
his municipal authority, to persuade Justine to open the drawing-room 
shutters, and to allow Catherine to use that long-abandoned territory. 
With many mumbles and grumblings and rumblings of furniture, the 
innovation had been achieved a few days before Madame Meérard’s 
return; Monsieur Fontaine himself assisting in most of the work, or it 
never would have been accomplished. He was not the man to do 
things by halves. Catherine wished for a drawing-room and a piano;— 
poor Léonie’s instrument was standing there, it is true, but cracked and 
jarred, and with a faded front. Soon a piece of bright new red silk replaced 
the sickly green, the rosewood complexion was polished to a brilliant brown 
by the indefatigable master of the house; he would have tuned it if he 
could, but this was beyond his powers, and the organist was mysteriously 
brought in by a back-door, while Toto was desired to detain Catherine on 
the terrace until a preconcerted signal should announce that all was ready 
for her to be brought in, in triumph. Monsieur le Maire was delighted. 
He led her in with both hands, and then stepped back to contemplate the 
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result of his labours. ‘‘ Now we shall make music,” he said. ‘ Come, 
Catherine ! place yourself at the piano. Another day, perhaps I myself 
...»” Catherine looked up with her dark grateful eyes, and began to 
play as she was bid. 

Monsieur Fontaine contented himself at first by beating time to his 
wife’s performance, with great spirit and accuracy ; but one evening, some- 
what to her dismay, he produced a cornet, which he had disinterred from 
its green-baize sarcophagus and rubbed up during office hours. He had 
practised upon it in his early youth, and he now amused himself by 
accompanying the movements of Catherine’s gentle little fingers with 
sudden sounds, somewhat uncertain perhaps, but often very loud. Justine 
sulkily called it a “ vacarme,” as she banged the kitchen door. Passers-by, 
driving their cows or plodding home with their fish-baskets, stopped out- 
side astonished, to ask. what it could be. “The old cider-bibbers at 
Pélottier’s could hear the rich notes when the wind blew in that direction. 
Poor Madame Fontaine herself burst out laughing, and put her hands up 
to her ears the first time she heard her husband’s music; but Monsieur 
le Maire instantly stopped short, and looked so pained and disappointed 
that she begged him to go on and immediately began to play again. Only 
she took care afterwards to select the calmest and the most pastoral and 
least impassioned music in her repertory. When she came to passages 
marked con expressione or with arpeggios, or when she saw ff fs looming 
appallingly in the distance, she would set her teeth and brace up her 
courage for the onslaught. By degrees, however, Fontaine’s first ardour 
toned down, or Catherine’s nerves grew stronger. Toto thought it great 
fun, only he wished they would play polkas and waltzes, as he stood 
leaning against the piano with his round eyes fixed upon Catherine’s 
face. People almost always look their best when they are making music; 
how often one sees quite plain and uninteresting faces kindle with sweet 
sound into an unconscious harmony of expression. Catherine was no great 
performer, but she played with feeling and precision. There always was a 
charm about her, which it would be difficult to define, and now espe- 
cially, with her dark head bent a little forward to where the light fell 
upon her music-book, she would have made a lovely little study—for Dick 
Butler, let us say. “A Woman set to Music” it might have been called ; 
she felt nothing but a harmony of sound at such a time, except, indeed, 
when the cornet burst in with a wrong note. Monsieur Fontaine, between 
the intervals of his own performance, liked to look at her proudly and 
admiringly, Any stranger coming in would have thought it a pretty 
picture of a happy family group, and carried away the pleasant image. 

Justine was not so easily taken in. Having banged her door, she 
would shrug her shoulders down in her kitchen below; she could bide her 
time. Madame Mérard was coming. She was not fond of music any 
more than Justine. 

Fontaine felt as if some guilty secret was buried in his bosom, when 
for the first two nights after the old people’s arrival, he tried to make 
31—5 
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excuses for remaining downstairs in the dining-room, and was glad that 
Catherine retired early with a headache. Justine said nothing. She left 
everybody to make their own discoveries. These would not -be long 
about, she knew; for Madame Mérard’s fierce little eyes went poking 
here and there, with a leisurely yet unceasing scrutiny. 

It was Madame Mérard who had educated Justine, placed her in 
Fontaine’s kitchen, and desired her to remain there; and the invaluable 
servant had accordingly for years past done her best to make his life 
miserable, his soup and his coffee clear, strong, and well-flavoured. She 
did many other things—washed, scrubbed, marketed, waited at table, put 
Toto to bed—no easy matter. She would go about with the air of a 
sulky martyr, working miracles against her will. Madame de Tracy, 
with all her household, was not so well served as Fontaine, with this 
terrible ewe-lamb of his. 

Madame Mérard was the only person who ventured to drive this 
alarming creature ; but then, to judge from the old lady’s conversation, 
Bhe seemed gifted with a sort of second sight. She could see through 
cupboard doors, into the inside of barrels ; she could overhear conversa- 
tions five miles off, or the day after to-morrow. Madame Nicholas must 
have been nearly demented when she tried to palm off her Tuesday's 
eggs upon her last Friday. Justine herself never attempted to impose 
upon this mistress-mind, and would take from her, in plain language, 
what the maire, with all his official dignity, would never have ventured 
to hint. 

At Madanie Mérard’s own suggestion and Justine’s, a girl from the 
village had been lately added on to the establishment. A girl? a succes- 
sion of girls rather. They would come up in their Sunday-clothes, 
smiling and cheerful, bobbing curtseys, to the Mérards, to Toto, to Mon- 
sieur, to Madame, to the all-powerful Justine, anxious for employment 
and willing to do their best. And then they would immediately begin 
to perish away, little by little : smiles would fade, the colour go out of their 
cheeks, and one day at last they would disappear and never be heard of 
any more. Justine the Terrible had claws, and a long tongue, and a heavy 
hand : she did not drive them over the cliff, but she sent them home in 
tears to their mothers. Fontaine used to try to interfere in the behalf of 
these victims, but it was in vain. Catherine made a desperate sally once 
into the kitchen ; she was routed ignominiously by Madame Mérard, who 
would be superintending the punishment. 

“Why don’t you send Justine away ?” Catherine said to her husband 
one morning after one of these scenes. 

‘My dear, you do not think of what you are saying! It is not from 
you, my dear Catherine, that I should have expected such a propogition.” 
And Fontaine, who had interrupted his hammering for an instant, shocked 
at the bold proposal, resumed his occupation. 

Madame Mérard had observed one or two motes calling for remark in 
the last arrival’s goggle blue eyes, and she went stumping downstairs early 
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one morning for a little consultation in the kitchen before breakfast. The 
old lady, in her morning costume, and short jacket or camisole, and stiff 
starched cap, and slippers, managed to look quite as formidable as she did 
later in the day. Her mustachios seemed to curl more fiercely, unrelieved 
by the contrast of a varied and brilliant toilette ; her little even white 
teeth, with which she could crack a whole plateful of nuts, seemed to gleam 
beneath the mustachios. Madame Mérard was surprised to see that the 
drawing-room door was open as she passed ; still more aghast was she 
when she looked in and perceived the shutters unclosed, the little bits of 
rug spread out here and there upon the floor, the furniture standing on its 
legs, instead of being piled up in a heap, the piano dragged out from its 
dark recess into a convenient angle for playing. . . . What was the mean- 
ing of all this? What madness did it denote? Were they going to give an 
evening party? Had they given one withdut her knowledge? The old 
lady trotted up to the piano,—her own daughter’s piano,—magnificently 
done up, with music piled upon the top! She looked round and saw a 
window open, a cup with flowers in the window, and a work-basket and 
writing materials upon the table... . The light began to dawn upon 
her. What! did they make a common sitting-room of Léonie’s state 
drawing-room, which was never made use of in her lifetime except on the 
occasion of Toto’s christening, and once when a ball was given which 
Madame Mérard herself had opened? Oh, it could not be ! it was impos- 
sible! But as she was still staring, bewildered, the door opened, and 
Catherine came in, looking quite at home, bringing some more leaves and 
berries from her winter-garden, and looking as if she was quite used to the 
place and sat in it every hour of the day. 

“ Good-morning,” said Madame Fontaine, in her gentle, cheerful way, 
unconscious of the sword hanging over her head. “TI think breakfast is 
on the table.” 

“Indeed!” said Madame Mérard. “I am looking in surprise, 
madame. I was not aware of the changes which had taken place during 
my absence.” 

“ Monsieur Fontaine was kind enough to get the piano tuned for me,” 
said Catherine, “ and I asked him to let me use this room. It has such a 
pleasant look-out.” And still provokingly unconcerned she put her leaves 
into the flower-cup, and began putting her writing things. together. 

“ And you are not afraid, madame, of the damage which may befall 
this handsome furniture, fer which my daughter paid so large a sum?” 
cried the old lady, in a voice of suppressed thunder. “She took care of 
it, but you, no doubt, not having contributed anything, can afford . . . .” 

Catherine looked up frightened, and was shocked by the angry gleam 
she encountered ; Madame Mérard looked stiff with indignation. 

“ You have, without doubt, madame, engaged servants in abundance 
to attend to your various wants?” she went on quivering. “We quiet 
people must seem to you very contemptible as you sit in your elegant 
drawing-room. Pray, do you intend to receive your fine friends here, in 
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the apartment upon which my poor Léonie bestowed so much care and 
expense? Ah! there are only English capable of such baseness,” 

Madame Mérard stopped, much satisfied, fur Catherine had turned pale, 
and then looking round, and seeing Fontaine standing in the doorway, the 
silly little thing ran up to him and burst out crying. 

“Poor child!” he said, very tenderly. “Go, go. I will explain to my 
good mother; she does not understand; perhaps a little eau sucree.... 
Try it, mon amie. We will follow immediately.” 

This was the first encounter between these very unequal opponents. 
Fontaine was so humble and affectionate that he presently brought the 
old lady down to breakfast almost mollified. She was really fond of him, 
and when he made a personal request and talked of the rest after his 
mental occupations, the diversion and repose the pursuit of music gave 
him, she reluctantly consented, with a pinch of snuff, to the innovation. 
It was not the only one. 

At one time Madame Mérard suddenly became quite affectionate in 

her manners. This was soon after her arrival, when M. Je Curé was a 
great deal at the house. He also treated Catherine with great kindness, 
and called her mon enfant. Old Mérard would dispose himself for sleep 
during these visits, and Monsieur le Curé and Madame Mérard would 
enter into long and pointed conversations upon the subject of their 
common faith. Monsieur le Curé would produce little brown books from 
his ample pockets, with the pictures of bishops, and fathers and mothers, 
and agonizing saints upon their narrow pallets; and from one sign and 
another Madame Fontaine guessed that the time had come when it was 
considered fitting for her to prepare to go over to the religion of the 
strangers among whom she lived. She would lovk at the two sitting in 
the window, Madame Mérard taking snuff as she listened, the curé with 
his long brown nose, and all the little buttons down his shabby frock, and 
his heavy black legs crossed and his thick fingers distended as he talked. 
The Abbé Verdier was a gentleman, and once Catherine might have been 
willing to be gently converted by him to a faith which had at all times a 
great attraction for this little heretic; but now to be dragged over by main 
force, by the muscular curé, to the religion of Madame Mérard—never, 
never. Fontaine used to look in sometimes and retire immediately on tip- 
toe when the curé was there. The maire had promised before his marriage 
not to interfere with his wife’s religious opinions—but all the same he 
did not wish to disturb the good work by any inopportune creaking noises. 
When Catherine was younger, before she had gone through a certain 
experience which comes to most people, her conversion might have been 
possible, and even likely; but now it was too late. From inner causes 
working silently, and from outer adverse influence, a change had come 
over her; she could no longer accept new beliefs and creeds, and vivid 
emotions which she could not even realize, they seemed so distant. She 
could only cling with a loving persistence to the things of the past, which 
were still her own and part of her own old life. 
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The curé was a clever man, although bigoted, and unlike the abbé in 
his gentle charity and sympathy even for heretics; after a time he ceased 
importuning, and only snubbed Madame Fontaine; Madame Mérard 
scowled afresh; Justine, who had also temporarily suspended hostilities, 
banged her door in disgust, and took care for many weeks to iron Madame 
Fontaine’s fine things all crooked and on the wrong side. Monsieur le 
Maire was grievously disappointed, but he said nothing, and only seemed, 
if possible, more tender, more gentle and anxious to make his wife happy. 

It was on this occasion that Madame Mérard was at least relieved from 
another special grief which she cherished against Catherine. One Protes- 
tant impoverished Englishwoman in the family was bad enough ; but the 
contemplated arrival of two more at Christmas, their admission into the 
chalet built with Léonie’s money, furnished with her taste,—oh, it was not 
to be endured. The very thought had to be chased away with much snuff, 
and many wavings of the big checked handkerchief. The poor little girls, 
however, escaped the exorcisings to which they would doubtless have been 
subject if they had arrived, for Lady Farebrother, taking alarm at some 
chance expressions in Catherine’s letters, wrote in her flowing capitals to 
tell her that she felt she would not be justified in exposing Rosa and Totty 
to the insidious and poisoned influences of Jesuitism, and that, acting upon 
Mr. Bland’s suggestion, she had determined to make other arrangements 
for the children during the holidays. And poor Catherine, her eyes filled 
up with bitter tears as she read the heart-broken little scrawls enclosed in 
her aunt’s more elaborate epistle. And yet she could scarcely have borne 
to see them unkindly treated. For herself she did not care. She looked 
upon it as an expiation in some sort. Often and often she felt ashamed 
and guilty as she caught the maire’s kind and admiring glance. So much 
affection and devotion deserved some better return than the grateful 
toleration which was all she had to give. A little patience, a few small 
services,—this was all she could pay towards that vast debt she owed him. 
As she began to love her husband a little, she found out how little it was. 
She ought never to have married him. She knew it now, although at the 
time in her agitation and excitement she had fancied that she could at will 
forget where she would: love where she should; and that by flinging 
away a poor faded rose she could cast from her all memory of the time 
when it was sweet and red. Alas, the wrong was done, and could not be 
undone. She could only do her best now, and repair as much as it lay 
in her power, by patient effort, the harm one moment's weakness had 
brought about. 

Catherine’s gentleness maddened the old lady, who was afraid her 
victim would escape her by sheer obedience and sweetness, Why didn’t 
she laugh and make jokes? Why didn’t she get angry? Why was she 
so indifferent? Even when she gained four tricks running the night 
before, she did not seem to care. ‘The elegant veil Fontaine presented to 
her might have been imitation for all the pains she took, wearing it out 
in the garden with no one to see. If Catherine had only scolded and 
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worried and complained of migraine, and lived with her husband in a way 
Madame Mérard could understand, she might in time have got to like her, 
but all this good temper was insupportable. 

The time passed on. The people at Petitport heard but little from 
without. The Tracys were still at Paris—Charles Butler lingered still, 
although the poison in his system had already attacked some vital organ. 
It was a long sad watch for Dick. In the beginning of the winter, at 
Charles Butler’s own request, Catherine Butler had been married quite 
quietly to Beamish. The news of the marriage came across the sea to 
Catherine Fontaine, but it all seemed very distant and hard to realize. 

As the winter went on the people in the cottages lit larger fires 
in the deep chimneys, and huddled round the blaze. The winds 
seemed to shake the very foundations of the wooden house, and the 
maire anxiously inspected his embankment against the expected onslaught 
of the early spring-tides. Outside the chilet there was cold, and drift, 
and storm, and low mists came rolling over the fields and along the edges 
of the cliffs ; inside, fires of wood and charcoal were burning, stew-pots 
simmering on the hob, and the daily pendulum of life swang on mono- 
tonously. Old Mérard’s taper burnt with a quiet flicker as he warmed 
himself in his chimney corner. Madame Mérard’s light blazed, and 
hissed, and spluttered; it was not set under a bushel; nor was Justine’s, 
as she sat below darning away the long winter evenings, while Fontaine 
busily rapped, tapped, conversed, practised his cornet, settled his accounts, 
came and went, cheerfully humming little snatches from operas, or with 
alacrity joined the inevitable parite. That horrible greasy pack of cards 
which was brought out every afternoon inspired poor Catherine with a 
morbid feeling of disgust that would have been absurd if she had not 
struggled so hard against it. When they all noisily insisted that she must 
join them, she would put down her book in silence and come to the table. 
No one noticed the weary look in her dark eyes, or would have under- 
stood it any more than did the knaves of clubs and spades, with the thumb- 
marks across their legs, staring at her with their goggle eyes. Some- 
times thinking of other things as the hours went on, she would forget and 
hold the cards so loosely that old Mérard, in his odd little piping voice, would 
cry out, “Take care! take care! What are you about?” and then Catherine 
would start and blush, and try to be more careful. Little Madame 
Fontaine’s lamp, although she was somewhat dazzled by the light as she 
tried with a trembling, unaccustomed hand to trim the wick, was burning 
more brightly now perhaps than it had ever done in all her life before; 
and yet she might have told you, (only that she found it difficult to speak,) 
she had never thought so hardly of herself, never felt so ashamed, so 
sorry for all that she had done amiss. Fontaine must have sometimes 
had a dim suspicion that his wife was tired, as she drooped over the 
cards, for he would send her to the piano while he dealt the cards 
to the elders, and to himself, and the dummy that replaced her, to the 
sound of Catherine’s music. The shabby kings and queens performing 
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their nightly dance, circled round and round and in and out in the 
country-dance which mortals call whist, and kept unconscious time to 
the measure. The lamp would spread its green light, the blue flames of 
the wood fire would sparkle and crackle, old Mérard, in his velvet cap 
with the long hanging tassel, would unconsciously whistle a little accom- 
paniment to the music as he pondered over his trumps, and Fontaine 
vould beat time with his foot under the table; as for Madame Mérard, 
erect and preoccupied, she avoided as much as possible listening to the 
sounds which distracted her, for the flick of her cards falling upon 
the table was the music she loved best to hear. 

One night Madame Fontaine suddenly ceased playing, and went and 
looked out through the unshuttered window. Handfuls of stars were 
scattered in the sky. There was the sound of the distant sea washing 
against the bastions of the terrace. The moon had not yet risen; the 
narrow garden-paths glimmered in the darkness; except where two long 
rays of light from the window lit up every pebble and blade of grass, 
elsewhere shadows were heaping, and the great cliff rose black purple 
before the sky. Catherine looking out saw some one coming through the 
gloom and stop at the gate and open it, 4nd she recognized Reine by the 
quick movement. 

“Knave of trumps,” said Madame Mérard, triumphantly, as Madame 
Fontaine stepped gently out of the room, and went out to meet her 
friend. The two women stood in the doorway talking in low tones, 
which seemed to suit the silence; they could scarcely see each other’s 
faces, only Reine’s white flaps streamed in the shadow ; her voice shook a 
little as she spoke, and her hand was trembling in Catherine’s soft warm 
fingers. Poor Reine, she had come to Catherine in a sad and troubled 
mood. She had received a sad hurried word from Dick to tell her all 
was over at last: that there was confusion and stir now in the house 
of which he was virtually the master. Mr. Baxter had untied his red 
tapes and read the will by which it was left to him. Dick was not to 
take actual possession fora year, during which the income was to be 
applied to keeping up the estate as usual, and to succession expenses. 
Only a small sum was apportioned to Dick himself until he came into 
the property. And for the present their engagement was still to be 
secret. And poor Reine, in her perplexity, had written back to offer to 
set him free. “ He ought to marry a great lady now,” she said. It was 
not fitting that she should be his wife. His prospect of succession gave 
her no pleasure; on the contrary it seemed to put them more widely 
asunder. A great house! she liked her brick-floored room better than 
any splendid apartment in a palace. Her cotton curtains and quilt with 
the stamped blue pictures from the life of Joan of Arc were more familiar 
to her than down and damask and quilting. Better than any carpeted 
flight to her was the old stone staircase leading to her bedroom, built 
without shelter against the outside wall of the house; she went up to 
bed in the rain, sometimes with the roar of the sea booming on the wind 
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from a distance; sometimes she sat down on the steps on still nights 
when the stars were shining over the horizon, and thought of Richard 
Butler, and looked and wondered and felt at peace. But in the daylight 
she was unquiet and restless, she came and went, and worked harder than 
ever before Petitpére remonstrated with her and told her she could afford 
to spare herself. He did not know how things were going, but he had 
a shrewd suspicion. Reine said no, she could not spare herself, she 
must go on working for the present. And now she came half-crying 
to Catherine. “I hate the secresy,” she said: “it is not fair upon me. 
If I were one of them they would not treat me so.” 

Only yesterday Madame Pélottier had spoken to her in a way she 
could not misunderstand about people who set their caps so high that 
they tumbled off ; some one else had laughed and asked her what she 
thought of Mr. Butler's great fortune ; Petitpeére, too, who so rarely 
interfered, had rubbed his old chin, and told her that he heard from 
Barbeau, Monsieur Richard’s visits at the farm had been remarked 
upon. Petitpére warned Reine to be careful if she saw him again,— 
people might chatter. 

“It is my grandfather himself and Pére Barbeau who chatter,” said 
Reine. “They do not know what harm they do me. This morning only 
I met M. de Tracy and his wife. Did you not know they were come 
back? Catherine, they looked at me so strangely.” 

Catherine laughed. ‘Dear Reine, you fancy things.” 

“T am ridiculous, and I know it ; ridiculous as well as unhappy. Oh, 
if he loved me he would not make me so unhappy. 

Catherine felt a little frightened when she heard Reine say this. As 
a little drift upon the darkness, she seemed to see her own story—that 
poor little humble, hopeless love, flitting before her; and then she 
thought of Dick, kind and gay and loyal and unsuspecting : of his fidelity 
there was no doubt. 

“ Ah, Reine,” she said, almost involuntarily, “he is too kind to do 
anything willingly to make you unhappy. I sometimes think,” she said, 
speaking quickly, and frightened at her own temerity, “that you scarcely 
know what a prize you have gained. Mr. Butler makes no professions, 
but he is true as steg]; he never speaks a harsh word, nor thinks an 
ungenerous thought.” How could he help this promise if his dying uncle 
asked for it? ‘It seems so hard,” she went on, with suppressed emotion, 
“to see those who have for their very own the things others would have 
once given their whole lives to possess, doubting, unhappy ... .” 

She stopped short: there was a sound, a window opening overhead, and 
Fontaine’s voice cried out, “ Catherine ! where are you? imprudent child.” 

Catherine only answered quickly, “ Yes, mon ami, I am coming... .” 
Long afterwards she used to hear the voice calling sometimes, although at the 
moment she scarcely heeded it. “Reine, you are not angry?” she said. 

“ Angry ; no, indeed,” said Reine, her soft, pathetic tones thrilling 
through the darkness. ‘One other thing I came to tell you. I shall go 
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into retreat on Wednesday. Will you go up and visit Petitpére one day 
during my absence?” 

“Oh, Reine, are you really going,” said Catherine, to whom it seemed 
a terrible determination. 

Reine thought little of it. She had been before with her mother to the 
convent of the Augustines at Caen. Impatient, sick at heart, vexed with 
herself, the girl longed for a few days of rest and prayer in a place where 
the rumours and anxieties of the world would only reach her as if from a 
far distance. In Reine Chrétien’s class the proceeding is not common, but 
grand ladies not unfrequently escape in this fashion from the toil and 
penalty of the world. Madame Jean de Tracy herself had once retired 
for a few days, without much result. The nuns put up a muslin toilet- 
table in her cell, and made her welcome, but she left sooner than had been 
expected. The air disagreed with her, she said. 

Marthe was now in this very convent commencing her novitiate. She 
had entered soon after Catherine’s marriage. Jean, who had seen her, said 
she was looking well, and more beautiful than ever. The air did not 
disagree with her. Before long Madame de Tracy and Madame Mére 
returned to the chateau, with Barbe and all the servants in deep mourning: 
the last sad news had reached them at Paris of Charles Butler's death. 
Madame de Tracy bustled down to see Catherine in her new home; she 
was very kind, and cried a good deal when she spoke of her brother, and 
asked many questions and embraced Catherine very often. She did not 
pay a long visit, and having fluttered off and on her many wraps, departed, 
desiring madame to be sure to come constantly to see her. Catherine was 
glad to go; it made a break in the monotony of her life. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
M. ann N. 


Aut the autumn blaze of dahlias and marguerites in front of the little 
chalet had been put out by the wintry rains and winds, only the shutters 
looked as brilliantly green as ever, and the little weathercocks were 
twirling cheerfully upon the tall iron spikes, when Dick came walking 
up to the chalet one February morning about twelve o’clock. He rang 
the bell. Madame Mérard saw him through the dining-room window, 
and called to Justine to let the gentleman in. 

“ Monsieur was not at home,” Justine said. “ Madame Fontaine was 
on the terrace. Would he like to see Madame Mérard ?” 

Dick hastily replied that he would try and find Madame Fontaine, 
and he strode off in the direction Justine indicated. 

“You cannot Jose your way,” she said, as she went back to her 
kitchen, well pleased to escape so easily, and the dining-room door opened 
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to invite the gentleman in just as he had disappeared round the corner of 
the house. 

As Dick went walking down the little slopes which led from terrace 
to terrace, he took in at a glance the look of Catherine’s life and the 
sound of it, the many-voiced sea with its flashing lights, the distant village 
on the jutting promontory, Petitport close at hand with its cheerful sounds, 
its market-place and echoes, the hammer of the forge, the dogs barking 
on the cliff, the distant crow of cocks. The sun was shining in his eyes, 
so that it was Toto who saw Dick first and came running up hastily from 
the cabane, calling to his stepmother. Then Catherine appeared with a 
glow upon her cheeks, for the morning air was fresh and delightful. 

The two met very quietly. A gentleman in mourning took off his 
hat, a lady in a scarlet hood came up and held out her hand. As she did 


so Catherine thought she was holding out her hand across a great gulf. ° 


Heaven had been merciful to her, and she was safe, standing on the other 
side. Now that she saw him again she knew that she was safe. This 
was the moment she had secretly dreaded and ttembled to contemplate, 
and it was not very terrible after all. 

“T am sorry my husband is out,” said Catherine, after she had asked 
him when he had come, and heard that the Beamishes had crossed with 
himh the day before and wanted to see her again. We all talk a sort of 
algebra now and then, as Catherine talked just now. The history of the 
past, the faith of the future, the pain, the hope, the efforts of her poor 
little life, its tremulous unknown quantities, were all expressed in these 
few common platitudes—“ How do you do? Iam glad to see you. My 
husband is not at home.” 

To all of which, indeed, Dick paid but little heed, though he returned 
suitable answers. He was sorry to miss Fontaine, and yet he was glad to 
find her alone, he said. Something had vexed him, and, like Reine, he had 
come to Catherine for sympathy and advice. Only before he began upon 
his own concerns he looked at her. Now that the flush had faded he saw 
that Madame Fontaine was a little thin and worn; her eyes were bright 
as ever, but there was a touching tired look under the dropping eyelids 
which made him fear all was not well. And yet her manner was very 
sweet, cordial, and placid, like that of a happy woman, She seemed 
unaffectedly glad to see him, as indeed she was; and it was with an 
innocent womanly triumph that she felt she could welcome him in her 
own home for the first time. The time had come, she told herself, when 
she could hold out her hand and be of help to him, and show him how 
truly and sincerely she was his friend. It was all she had ever dared to 
hope for, and the time had come at last. Perhaps if she had been less 
humble, less single-minded and inexperienced in the ways of the world, 
she might have been more conscious, more careful, more afraid; but the 
fresh crisp winter sun was illuminating her world; everything seemed to 
speak to her of hope, promise, courage, and the dead thorn had ceased 
to wound. 
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“T was told to come here to find you,” Dick said, after the first 
few words. ‘ Madame Fontaine, I want you to tell me about Reine. 
I cannot understand it. I have just come from the farm; they tell 
me she is gone into a convent, she will not be home for a week. What 
folly is this?” 

Catherine saw he was vexed, and she tried to describe to him the state 
of depression and anxiety in which Reine had come to her to tell her of 
her resolution. . . . . ‘ She had no idea you were coming,” said Madame 
Fontaine. 

“ But what else could she expect?” said Dick. ‘ She writes a miserable 
letter, poor dear. She proposes to give me up; she says I am cruel, and 
leave her here alone to bear all sorts of injurious suspicion and insult. 
Of course she must have known that this would bring me, and when I 
come I find her gone—vanished in this absurd way. Indeed, I wrote 
and told her to expect me; but I see the letter unopened at the farm.” 
Dick, whose faults were those of over-easiness, was now vexed and 
almost unreasonable. For one thing, he was angry with Reine for being 
unhappy. “ Why will she always doubt and torture herself in this need- 
less way? Why should she mind the gossip of a few idiots? I want 
to see her, and hear from her that she does not mean all she says about 
throwing me over.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Madame Fontaine, “she does not mean it.” 

“Tt is a very little time to wait, and I could not help promising. 
My good old uncle has done everything for us,” Butler went on; “she 
ought not to have been so over-sensitive when she knew it would all be 
set right.” 

Catherine wished he could have seen the girl; one look of her proud 
sweet eyes would have been more to the purpose than all her own gentle 
expostulations. They were walking slowly towards the house all this 
time, when at a turn of the path, and coming from behind a bush, they 
met a short stumpy figure in a sun-bonnet. ‘I have not even told my 
husband your secret,” Catherine was saying, and she stopped short, 
although she remembered afterwards that Madame Meérard spoke no 
English. 

But Madame Mérard’s little eyes could see, penetrate, transfix. Oh, 
it was not easy to blind Madame Mérard; she could see Catherine 
looking and talking earnestly to this unknown young man; she could see 
his expression as he replied to her appeal. Secret—surely Madame Fon- 
taine had said secret. Oh! it was horrible. Madame Mérard knew enough 
English for that. Secret ! could she have heard aright? 

“TI do not know this gentleman,” said Madame Mérard, standing in 
the middle of the pathway on her two feet, and staring blankly. 

‘Let me present Mr. Butler,” said Catherine gently, in French. 

‘Monsieur Fontaine is not at home,” said Madame Mérard, still 
scowling and sniffing the sea breeze. 

“Mr, Butler is coming again to-morrow to see him,” said Catherine. 
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“Indeed,” said the old lady. 

If Madame Mérard could have had her way Dick would never have 
entered the chalet again. What infatuation was it that prompted Madame 
Fontaine to ask him to dinner—to invite him—to press refreshment on 
him? Even old Mérard came out with some proposition. au sucrée ? 
One would think it flowed ready made from the sea. Happily she herself 
was there. No doubt her presence would prevent this young man from 
coming as often as he would otherwise have done. There was a secret 
flattery in this reflection. 

But Dick was hardly out of the house when Madame Mérard began to 
speak her mind. Perhaps it was an English custom for young women 
to invite strange gentlemen to dinner in their husbands’ absence. Oh, she 
required no explanation. She could see quite plainly for herself, only she 
confessed that it was what she herself would not have done; not now at 
her present age. In her time a wife could devote herself to the domestic 
hearth. Her husband’s approbation was all that she desired. Now 
it seemed that excitement, dissipation, admiration, were indispensable. 
“Dinners in town,” said the old lady, darkly, “ music at home, expedi- 
tions, literature, correspondence, visits! .. .” 

“ Dear Madame Mérard,” said Catherine, “I only go to Tracy.” 

“Hon! and is not that enough?” said Madame Mérard, angrily 
stirring something in a saucepan (it was the tisane the devoted wife liked 
to administer to poor Monsieur Mérard, who secretly loathed the decoction. 
He was now sitting in the office to avoid the fumes). “Tracy! that abode 
of vanity and frivolity! Where else would you go?” 

Tracy, in truth, was the secret mainspring of all Madame Mérard’s 
indignation and jealousy. The chateau had never called upon the chalet in 
Léonie’s reign—never once. Madame Mérard herself was not invited, even 
now. But now since the family had returned notes and messages were for 
ever coming for this Englishwoman. Madame de Tracy had caught cold. 
Catherine must go down to see her in her bedroom. Madame de Tracy 
had bought a new bonnet, Catherine must give her opinion. Madame de 
Tracy could not disagree with any member of her household that Madame 
Fontaine was not sent for.to listen to the story. And in truth, Catherine 
was so discreet, so silent and sympathetic, that she seemed created to play 
the réle of confidante. The countess really loved the little woman. Poor 
Catherine ! she sometimes thought that she would be glad to go no more 
to a place where she was so much made of, and so kindly treated. It 
seemed hard to come home and to compare the two. One place full of 
welcoming words of kindness and liberality ; the other, narrow, chill, 
confined. And yet, here she had met with truest kindness,—thought the 
little creature—remembering all Fontaine’s devotion and patient kindness. 
She was thinking of this now as she met the onslaught of the old lady, 
who went on with her attack, bombs flying, shells exploding, cannon 
going off, while the horrible steam of the saucepan seemed to choke and 
sicken the poor little enemy. 
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“Yes,” cried the furious old lady. “If you loved your husband, I 
could forgive you all! But you do not love him, and he knows it, and his 
life is destroyed. You have come into this peaceful circle with a heart 
elsewhere. You look upon us with contempt. You scorn our simple 
ways. Your fine friends come and insult me, and you secretly compare 
us with them and their powdered lacqueys. Ah! do you imagine that we 
do not know it, though you are so silent? Do you imagine that Charles 
is not aware of all that passes in your mind? He knows it, for I have 
told him. But he is loyal, and good, and tender, and he does not reproach 
you for having brought sorrow and disturbance into the chalet, formerly 
so peaceful,” And old Mérard banged the lid of the saucepan, and took 
a great flourish of snuff. Poor Catherine turned as pale as she had done 
once before, and gave a little cry and ran to the door. Fontaine was not 
standing there to make things smoother. 

It was horrible, and what was most hard to bear was, there was some 
truth in the angry old woman’s reproach. How much truth Madame 
Mérard herself did not know. Catherine could not bear the house; it 
seemed to stifle her, the fumes of that choking stew seemed pursuing her. 
She pulled a cloak over her shoulders and took up her hood, and went out. 
Another time she might have been less moved. But, to-day, when she 
had met Dick again, when all her heart had been softened and stirred by 
memories of past emotions, these reproaches seemed to her to have a 
meaning they might not have had another time. Old Mérard nodded, 
and called to her through the office window, but Catherine shcok her 
head with a gentle little movement and hurried out. This was what the 
sight of her old love had done for her. She had been glad at the time to 
see him once more, but now, when she thought of Fontaine, her heart 
seemed to die within her. Was he unhappy, and by her fault? Whata 
weary maze the last few years had been! In and out, and round and about, 
she had wandered, hoping to go right, and coming out again and again at 
the same blank passage. And yet she had tried, Heaven knows she had 
tried, and prayed to be helped, and hoped for peace in time, and this was 
the end !—a good man’s life embittered and destroyed,—had not his 
mother said so ?—her own life saddened and wasted in hopeless endurance, 
when elsewhere, perhaps, a worthier fate might have been hers. What 
had she done, she thought, to be so tortured? She had got up on the 
cliff by this time. She was plucking the long stems of the poppies as she 
went along. She felt as if she, too, had been torn up by some strong 
hand only to be flung away. She had been mad or she would never have 
taken this fatal step. And yet she had hoped for a peaceful home, and 
she had thought that her poor little sisters at least might have found 
a safe refuge, and now, by her own act, they were parted from her for 
ever perhaps. 

With small strength of her own to bear with wrongs or to assert her 
rights, she was apt to cling to those about her, to rely on them, to leave 
her fate in their hands, She wished no harm to any mortal being, she 
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could not say a hard word, but she could fear, and shrink away, and 
wince and shriek with pain. The sensitive little frame could thrill with 
a terror and anguish unconceived by stronger and tougher organizations. 
It was not of Dick she was thinking, but of Fontaine all this time, and 
her remorse was all the greater because her heart was so true and so full 
of gratitude to him. She had left her fate in the hands of others, and this 
was what had come of it; a poor little heart crushed and half broken, 
another person dragged by her fault into sorrow and remorse, a deed done 
which could never, never, be undone. A crime! ah, was it indeed a crime 
which she had committed that could never be repented of 2 Was there 
no atonement possible—no pardon—no relenting of fate. 


The colours were all a-glow still, for the sun was scarcely set ; the red 
and blue and striped petticoats, and the white caps of the fish-wives 
down in Petitport jumbled up into bright, pretty combinations. The 
creeping greys and shades gave tone and softness to the pretty scene. 
Indoors the fires were flaring and crackling, and presently the church bell 
came ringing up the street in very sweet tinkling tones, calling the 
villagers to the salut, or evening service. The peaceful twilight prayers 
coming at the close of the day’s work, seem to sanctify to silence the busy 
cares of the long noisy hours—to absolve, to tranquillize before the dark- 
ness of the night. 

The bell tolled on—the curé left his house and walked through his 
wild overgrown wilderness to the vestiary. Poor little Catherine, who had 
been flitting along the hedge of the great field, heard it too. She had 
walked till she was weary, then she had rested till her heart grew so sad 
that she could not sit still, and she jumped up again and walked to Arcy 
without stopping, and without purpose, and then came back along the 
cliffs and across into the fields. She was weary of pain, she felt as if she 
had no strength left to bear or even to suffer or to repent,—she dragged on 
utterly worn and dispirited, holding one or two poppies in her hand still 
with the white drapery of her dress. Catherine was a delicate and orderly 
person, and she held up her dress with unconscious care, even when she 
was struggling in the Slough of Despond. It was indeed the Slough of 

Despond for her. <A vision of the future came before her so utterly 
unendurable, with a struggle between right and duty and wrong, for 
which she felt herself so unfitted that she longed to lie down in the hard 
brown furrows of the field and die, and own herself vanquished, and 
give up the fight, and struggle no longer. 

I think it was just then the bell began to toll. It seemed like a 
sudden sympathy and companionship and comfort to the poor thing. It 
turned her thoughts, it gave her some present object, for she began to 
walk in the direction of the church. She crossed the brook, along which 
the figures were coming, with the great glowing west at their backs. She 
turned up the quiet end of the village, and followed M. le Curé at a 
distance as he led the way through the back court of the church into 
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which the vestry opened; and the side-door near the altar of St. Joseph 
was where the poor little heart-petition was offered up for strength and 
help and peace. 

Catherine saw the people prostrate all about. She knew what pas- 
sionate prayers some of them were praying. There was poor Thérése 
Fournier, whose little girl was dying. There was Joseph Leroux, who 
had cruel trouble in his home; and then presently Madame Fontaine 
caught sight cf some one kneeling on a low straw chair, and she recog- 
nized her husband, although his fuce was buried in his hands. 

It was very quiet and solemn. Very few of us can come in to an 
evening service untouched or unsoftened. To many it is but the contrast 
of the daylight and the candles which makes the scene impressive. But 
some of us must be content to be dazzled by a candle in this world, to 
measure the sun’s light by a taper’s flame. In this man’s church and that 
man’s, candles are shining at the high altar, which seem bright enough for 
a time: only when the service is over and the prayers are ended, shall 
we come out into the open air, and shall our eyes behold the fathomless 
wayes of the mighty light of heaven. 

Catherine, who was worn out and exhausted, sank into a chair in her 
dim corner, grateful for ease after her pain. She was no longer feeling 
much: a sort of calm had come after the storm. The priest’s voice ceased 
uttering, the choristers were silent, the service was ended, and people 
rose from their knees, took up their baskets and umbrellas—one old 
woman slung on her hotte again—and they all went away. Catherine 
mechanically tried to escape by the side-door through which she had 
entered. Her chief troubles in life had come from the timidity and want 
of courage and trust in herself. She did not know why she was flying 
from her husband now ; from poor Fontaine, who also had been offering 
up his petitions. He prayed for his mother’s rheumatism ; he prayed for 
a blessing upon his wife and child; for Catherine’s conversion and happi- 
ness; for a little more calm and repose at home in the chalet; for a little 
gaiety even, if possible. Fontaine did not like to ask for too much at 
once; and though one smiles at such a simple creed, it does not seem as 
ifa humble petition for a calm and cheerful spirit was the worst means 
of attaining so good a thing. The maire jumped up quickly from his knees 
when the service was over, and unconsciously made for the same side-door 
through which his wife was escaping, and so it happened that the two 
came face to face. 

“ At last I find you!” he cried, as they both stepped out almost 
together on to the worn stone flight which led down by a few steps to the 
ground. Fontaine was almost inclined to believe in a miracle after all 
as he looked at his wife. They were a handsome couple, Mére Nanon 
thought, hobbling away with her great basket on her back. They stood 
looking at one another in the glow of the gloaming; the breeze came salt 
and fresh from the sea; the twilight was warm still, with brown and 
fadine golden tints; the silver stars were coming out overhead. ‘“ Imagine 
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my anxiety,” said Fontaine. “I have been looking for you everywhere. 
I went home. Ma mére told me you were gone. You were not at the 
farm. I did not know what to do or where to search.” 

“T walked to Arcy,” said Catherine, looking up with her dark wistful 
eyes. “Oh, Charles, I am very unhappy.” 

“ Unhappy, dear?” said Fontaine. 

“JT am unhappy to think that through me you are unhappy,” said the 
poor little woman. “Indeed and indeed I have tried to do my duty.” 

“Don’t talk like this,” said Fontaine. “ You are a little angel, my 
Catherine. What has any one been saying to you?” 

Poor little Catherine! Half in sobs, half in words, the explanation came; 
and with the explanation half her terrors vanished. Fontaine was a little 
puzzled. She did not love him enough!—Why not? She would gladly 
love him more? Only now that he was so kind did she know how much 
he deserved to be loved. She had broken his heart. Madame Mérard said 
so.—It was a bewildering story. But he began to understand by degrees. 

“ Dear Catherine,” Fontaine said at last, very sensibly, “‘I am many 
years older than you. I do not require a romantic affection: I want a good 
kind little wife to take a little care of me, and to like me a little. Iam 
satisfied, more than satisfied. In my eyes there is no one to compare to 
you. Madame Mérard is a most excellent person, but impressionable ; 
she does not mean always what she says. Do not be unhappy, my very 
dear friend ; believe I am happy if you are, I ask for nothing else.” 

But before they reached home Catherine had told him why it was that 
Madame Mérard’s reproaches had stung her so sharply. 

“Do you remember one night when you asked me why I threw some 
dead flowers into the sea?” said Catherine. ‘I wanted to throw away the 
memory of my silly girlish fancies. Indeed it is true what I told you 
then—no one ever loved me but you; I have never spoken to any one of 
what I am speaking now. You are the only person in all the world who 
cared enough for me to give me a resting-place.” 

Fontaine begged her to leave off. He believed her and understood 
her perfectly. But Catherine could not stop, and as she poured forth her 
story, in her agitation and emotion poor Dick’s secret escaped her somehow. 
“To-day Mr. Butler came to speak to me of something I have known ever 
since—ever since the summer. He and Reine are going to marry one 
another. Sometimes they have come to me to help them. Oh, Charles, 
I cannot help being glad to be his friend, and to help him when I can, 
even though I am your wife. But oh, what have I done? I ought not to 
have told you.” 

As they walked along many of the villagers wondered what Monsieur 
Fontaine and his wife were talking of so earnestly. They spoke of it 
afterwards, and Catherine, too, remembered that walk. They went along 
the dusky street—the little woman with dark eyes glowing beneath her 
scarlet hood. Fontaine looked very pale, for he was much affected by her 
confidence. 
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“ T am profoundly touched,” he said, “ by the trust you repose in me. 
You shall see that I have entire confidence in you. The news you give 
me is surprising, but not utterly unexpected. At this moment I am too 
much preoccupied to realize its great importance.” 

Candles were alight in the chalet, the dinner-table was laid, and some- 
thing was simmering on the hob. It was a tisane-de-thé, without any 
milk, which Madame Mérard was preparing as a conciliation treat for her 
daughter-in-law. The old lady had been alarmed by her long absence ; 
she thought she had gone too far, perhaps, and was sincerely glad to see 
her come in safely with her husband. 

“‘ Coffee is good, and so is wine, and a little eau-de-carmes occasionally 
to fortify the stomach,” said old Mérard, in his little piping voice, after 
dinner; “ but tea is worth nothing at all.” 

“Englishwomen like to destroy themselves with tea, Monsieur 
Mérard,” said his wife, almost graciously for her. 

While the little party at the chalet discussed the merits of tea and 
eau-de-carmes—while Fontaine, always kind and gentle, seemed to try 
in a thousand ways to show his wife how happy he was, and how he loved 
her, and how unfounded her terrors had been—Dick waited impatiently 
at the chateau for Reine’s return. Catherine Beamish smiled and chat- 
tered and brightened them all up with her sweet spirits and happiness. 
She enjoyed everything, insisted upon going everywhere, charmed every 
one. Ernestine was furious at being made to play a second. The very 
morning after all this agitation Mrs. Beamish sent a little note by the 
maire, who had been up there, to implore Catherine to join them imme- 
diately. They were all going sight-seeing to Bayeux, first to the museum, 
and then to Caen, to pay Marthe a visit in her convent ; would Catherine 
please come too? She was longing to see her. 

“T promised for you,” said Fontaine. “I thought it would do you 
good to be with your friends. Madame de Tracy says you are looking 
ill,” he added, looking anxiously at her. 

“How kind you are to me, Charles,” cried Catherine, delighted, and 
looking well on an instant, as she jumped up and upset all her bobbins 
and reels. 

Fortunately for her Monsieur and Madame Mérard were not present. 
When they came in from a short stroll to the fish-market Fontaine and 
Catherine had started. Toto told them that maman was going with 
the countess, and that she had got on her Indian shawl and her pretty 
rose-coloured bonnet. 

“ Grandmama, do you like rose-colour? ” asked Toto. 

“No, no, no, my child,” said Madame Mérard, with a shudder. 
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Mledivval Giarfare, 


a 


THE most recent and the ablest writer on the operations of war passes over 
the medieval period with a few depreciatory expressions ; and these repre- 
sent but too faithfully the prevailing opinion. To the instructed modern 
soldier, accustomed to study the results of complex organization and severe 
discipline, and the application of the rules derived from the experience of 
two hundred years, the operations of war in the middle ages appear not 
to deserve that title. But we hope to show that warfare in the middle 
ages was not so wholly without plan, nor conducted so entirely without 
regard to the rules of rude tactics and a ruder strategy, as the modern 
censor would have us believe. 

There were great captains before the sixteenth century, nay, even 
highly disciplined and formidable armies; and although their actions are 
obscurely recorded, yet by careful study it will be seen that some of our 
early soldier-kings were not mere swordsmen, but that they had a consider- 
able knowledge of the higher principles of war; while the vigour, auda- 
city, and skill with which they applied them are sufficient proofs that they 
won their victories, like their modern representatives, by vigour of brain 
as well as vigour of arm. Among the earlier English captains was 
Richard I., who has never been allotted his true place in military history. 
Yet Cour de Lion was the most brilliant and accomplished soldier of his 
age. His courage and his prowess have been sufficiently celebrated, but 
his intellectual qualities have been underrated. He has been too much 
spoken of as a mere gladiator. Macaulay contrasts the great Crusader 
at Joppa with his great Whig hero at Neerwinden, to show that the 
strength of the muscles is far inferior in value to the strength of the 
mind, implying a comparative lack of intellect in Richard. Sismondi 
describes him as one who was without a rival in battle, as the best soldier 
of his army, and as accomplished as any other in the business of a general. 
Comparing him with Philip Augustus, he says, “ Richard was the better 
knight, Philip Augustus was the better king; the first shone more in 
tournaments and battle-fields ; the second recovered his superiority not 
only in the council, but in the conduct of a campaign.” Nor is he content 
with thus showing his contempt for what he must have deemed mere 
prowess. He accuses Richard of neglecting to capture Jerusalem when 
it was possible for him to capture it, because his thirst for blood was so 
great that he would not grant the Saracens the sole condition they 
demanded,—their lives. The judgments of two historians so eminent, and 
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yet so unlike in character, may stand as specimens of the kind of injustice 
done to the memory of Richard. 

Although he was not an “ asthmatic skeleton,” like William of Orange, 
nor a crafty politician like Philip Augustus, yet he had a knowledge of 
war, regard being had to the age in which he lived, at least equal to that 
of William, and superior to that of Philip; while if he was not just and 
merciful like William, he was magnanimous, and not selfishly cruel like 
Philip. Sismondi’s story about the capture of Jerusalem is simply not 
true. The great campaigns which Philip is said to have conducted so 
ably, were all of them carried on against adversaries far inferior to him- 
self, and immeasurably inferior to Richard. Indeed, Sismondi himself 
admits it when he says that the death of Richard was followed by the 
greatest change which ever took place in the constitution of feudal France, 
when the federation of independent feudal] princes fell into dissolution and 
ruin. And why? Because their great pillar, Richard, had been with- 
drawn. Until Richard died, Philip made little progress in the execution 
of his masterly plans. His feudal inferior was his real superior. Nor did 
his superiority lie only in the greater strength of his muscles. It lay in 
his deeper knowledge of war, and in his broader views. What happened 
after the death of Richard we all know. What would have happened to 
Philip had his rival not been slain, we can never know; but assuredly, at 
the end of his long reign, the historian would not have been able to boast 
that Philip had acquired provinces which far exceeded in extent the 
inheritance he received from his father, and that at the death of his son 
the royal authority was recognized from the sea at Rochelle to the Rhine, 
and from the straits of Calais to the Mediterranean at Montpellier, if the 
head of his opponents in France had been Richard and not John. Richard 
had beaten Philip at Freteval, had driven him headlong into the Epte at 
Gisors, had recovered, by building Chateau Gaillard, more than he lost by 
ceding the Vexin. The death of Richard was a lucky thing for Philip, 
but fortune put a crown on her gifts when she gave him John for a 
successor. Surely it is a great injustice to exalt Philip for deeds he 
was able to accomplish, precisely because death, in a lucky moment for 
him, snatched away his formidable rival, and the insuperable obstacle to 
the accomplishment of his designs. So true it is that nothing succeeds 
like success, and that one of the rarest things in the world is the apprecia- 
tion of an able man, whose very successes are imperfect, who shows high 
qualities, but who builds nothing durable. 

For Richard failed in the East, and though he easily held his own in 
France, yet the edifice he supported fell with a crash when he was gone. 
He failed in the East because he had not supreme power over the Christian 
host; but, had he lived, he would certainly not have failed to preserve his 
continental dominions, and then the feudal monarchy would have had to 
wait for another founder. 

Let us see whether Cour de Lion was a mere fighter. Take first the 
conquest of Cyprus. The king’s fleet, overtaken by a storm, was dispersed, 
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off Cyprus, and some of the ships were wrecked. Part of the crews got 
ashore on rafts and spars, and these were taken and cruelly ill-used by 
the Cypriots. When Richard, after beating about for some days between 
Rhodes and Cyprus, arrived at Limozin, he found there the bulk of his 
fleet, and happily the vessel on board which were the Queens, Berengaria, 
his wife, and Joan, the Queen Dowager of Sicily, his sister. These two 
ladies, fearing the treachery of Isaac, “ Emperor” of Cyprus, had refrained 
from landing, although invited to do so. Richard, as soon as he heard of 
the cruel treatment accorded to the shipwrecked pilgrims, demanded satis- 
faction and restitution, which Isaac not only refused, but refused with 
contumely. Richard determined to punish a sovereign who was the enemy 
of the common cause, who maltreated pilgrims and withheld supplies from 
the besiegers of Acre. He saw, at a glance, the value of the island as a 
base of operations against the Holy Land, and he instantly seized this 
opportunity to put it in the possession of the Christians. It was a bold 
conception boldly executed. Seizing a number of small open boats and 
manning them with soldiers, he led the way in his barge to an attack on 
Limasol. The Cypriots had barricaded the landing-place and drawn up 
their army behind the rude works. Close to the beach they had placed 
several galleys well filled with archers and slingers, whose missiles galled 
the approaching invaders. Pulling steadily on under a thick sleet of 
arrows and stones, Richard directed his men first to dislodge the enemy in 
the galleys, which was soon accomplished by his archers and cross-bow- 
men. Then the boats were run ashore, and the missiles of the assailants 
were levelled at the Cypriot army. This contest was continued for some 
time, and the hesitation which seemed to fall upon the pilgrim-warriors 
would have been fatal in our time. But then, as the Cypriots could not, 
and the pilgrims did not, close, they were able to keep up the combat with 
their bows and engines, Seeing that his men hesitated, Richard leaped 
from his barge into the water, and led the way, dashing in among the 
Cypriots with his wonted impetuosity. After him streamed his followers, 
and, thus led, the pilgrims were quickly masters of the port and city. 
The Cypriots fled into the fields). Then “ the king, pushing on in pursuit, 
found a common horse, upon which he speedily vaulted by the aid of a 
lance, placed behind the saddle, and rode on with cords for stirrups.” 
Unable to overtake Isaac, Richard returned, established himself in Limasol, 
and during the night brought ashore his horses and tents, and what was 
needed for the army. 

The next day, hearing that Isaac was still near the city, he sallied forth 
with a few men, and found him and his host, and fell upon them swiftly, 
without counting the odds, routing them with great slaughter. Richard 
unhorsed Isaac, but did not take or kill him. ‘The result of this action 
was the flight of the emperor, and the capture of a vast booty. Two 
days afterwards he was joined by Guy de Lusignan from Acre, and the 
next day he celebrated his marriage with Berengaria. Happily, at this 
moment, the remainder of the royal galleys arrived, and, with those 
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captured from the enemy, the king now had forty armed galleys and sixty 
other ships. All this time he had stood on his guard, with due watches 
set, and he now proposed to march against the emperor wherever he was. 
But emissaries from Philip Augustus induced him to negotiate, and a 
treaty was agreed upon whereby Isaac promised to help in the Holy War, 
and to give material security for the full performance of the stipulations. 
It now seemed that Richard had gained what he wanted without further 
warfare. But in the night Isaac fled away to Famagusta. Richard, 
giving his army to Guy, went by sea himself, and when each had arrived 
they found that the enemy had marched away, shutting himself up in 
Nicosia. The king, making his men carry their own provisions, marched 
upon Nicosia, defeated an energetic attempt to destroy his troops on the 
march, and received the submission of Nicosia, from which Isaac had fled ; 
then, giving his opponent no rest, Richard took from him fort after fort, 
in one of which was Isaac’s daughter, and finally, in fifteen days, found 
himself master of the island and of the emperor, who at last surrendered 
in despair. No mere swordsman could have done so much in so short a 
time. One cannot but admire the rapidity and directness of his strokes, 
and his clear perception of the fact that in this case, to put what must 
have been his thought into modern language, there was but one strategic 
point in Cyprus, and that was Isaac himself. This conquest gave Richard 
possession of vast military means, not the least of which was a store of 
treasure, a treasure which he subsequently expended without stint in the 
Holy Land. Nor did he perform this exploit for the mere sake of fighting. 
He saw the military importance of Cyprus. He saw that it would be 
invaluable to the Crusaders as a sure depdt of supplies. When the 
messengers of Philip remonstrated with him, he answered abruptly and 
continued his work, ‘‘ as it appeared to be of the greatest consequence to 
subdue an island so necessary to the land of Jerusalem.” And when he 
quitted the island he left behind him “ brave and diligent men to secure a 
supply of necessary provisions” for future use, to wit, “ wheat, corn, and 
barley ; meat, and live stock of various kinds, which,” says Vinsauf, 
“ abound in that island.” This is what was done by the monarch who 
figures in history as a brave but headstrong and thoughtless warrior. 
Yet not a single Crusader of his time, except himself, had seen the military 
importance of securing Cyprus as a base of operations for an army before 
Acre, or an army operating from any part of the coast against Jerusalem. 
Cyprus is still the key of that coast to any invaders from the West. 

On his way to Acre he gave proof of his aptitude for war on the sea 
as well as on the land. Off Beyrout he came up with a three-masted 
Saracenic vessel, the lofty sides of which were painted in streaks of red 
and yellow. The light galleys of Richard’s war-navy scudded round, and 
rather shirked an encounter with this huge antagonist, but, stimulated by 
the king, they strove to carry her by boarding. The Saracens, chiefly 
choice soldiers, repelled the boarders, and beat off their ships ; where- 
upon Richard hit upon a novel method of attack, As Admiral Farragut, 
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in Mobile Bay, during the late American war, found the Confederate 
iron-clad Tennessee too strong for his guns, and ordered his wooden ships 
to run her down (which they did), so Richard, unable to: master this large 
Saracenic ship by boarding, directed his galleys to withdraw a space, and 
then, rowing altogether with a will, to drive their iron prows into the 
steep broadside of the enemy. They did so, breaking her timbers, so 
that she filled and sank; and, as we learn from Oriental writers, her loss 
was keenly felt in the camp of Saladin, for she was bound to Acre with 
greatly-needed supplies of men and munitions. 

Richard had now fairly entered the great school of warfare in which 
the soldiers of England and France were taught many lessons. ‘ Les 
croisades,” writes Sismondi, “ firent faire des progrés a la strategie et & 
l'art de la guerre.” ‘The great hosts which traversed Eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor in the earlier crusades, were forced to adopt some organiza- 
tion and to pay some attention to the feeding of the troops. They were to 
all intents and purposes what are now called “moveable columns.” As 
soon as they were in an enemy’s country, surrounded by eager foes, some 
sort of order became essential to safety. 

It is worthy of note that of the three armies which tried to reach 
Palestine through the heart of Asia Minor, only one can be fairly said to 
have succeeded. Godfrey and his Paladins, sustained by warlike ardour 
and religious fanaticism, not only reached and took Antioch, but made a 
point upon Edessa, and founded a kingdom there, and finally wrested 
Jerusalem from the Moslems; and, however accomplished, this will 
always remain a very striking military achievement, and one which shows 
that Godfrey was a statesman, as well as a formidable knight and dexterous 
swordsman. 

The Emperor Conrad and Louis VII. were beaten in detail and forced 
to retreat; and it is recorded of King Louis that he did not deem it 
shameful in a knight and base in aking to embark with his nobles at 
Satalia, and to leave his “ plebeian infantry to perish at the foot of the 
Pamphylian hills.” Frederick Barbarossa, who defeated the Turks in 
the field, perished long before he came in sight of the Holy Land, and 
his son, who survived, only led a handful of horsemen into the camp of 
the besiegers of Acre. The truth is, that with the knowledge of warfare 
then prevailing, those attempts to reach Jerusalem by land were in the 
highest degree impolitic. Compare their proceedings with those of 
Alexander, when ‘he grappled with the Eastern question of his day. 
He did, indeed, march from Europe through Asia Minor to Syria ; but 
Alexander understood war; he had under his command a body of 
infantry unmatched for valour and discipline; and he made good his hold 
on the countries he passed through. His army was not a nomadic host, 
merely intent on reaching a goal. He directed soldiers towards military 
ends by military means; he did not head troops of pilgrims, By fortune and 
valour Godfrey and Frederick hewed a way through Asia Minor. Alexander 
subdued it, and made it a base for more gigantic operations. The con- 
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trast is further instructive when it is remembered that Alexander relied 
upon infantry in the shock of battle, while the leaders of the pilgrim 
warriors of the Cross reposed their confidence in what they deemed the 
superior efficiency of cavalry. Their confidence was misplaced. The 
body of knights who accompanied Frederick soon lost their horses. The 
animals died from lack of water and forage; many were killed and eaten. 
In the battle before Iconium there were only six hundred horsemen, the 
survivors of, it is said, one hundred thousand. Now, ordinary cavalry 
dismounted, are poor substitutes for regular infantry. But the German 
knights were in worse case than dismounted cavalry, for they were clad 
in heavy armour. Imagine men, so laden, toiling painfully through desert 
lands and climbing rugged mountain defiles under a burning sun! It is 
amazing how they could fight as they did on the day of battle, but it is 
not amazing that they died of fatigue on the road, or were captured in a 
state of exhaustion, and that hundreds were reduced to slavery. These 
were the inevitable consequences of trying to cross Asia Minor with heavy 
armed horsemen. It required nearly two centuries of desultory warfare 
to implant in the minds of the military leaders of Europe the mere germ 
of the truth that the nerve and pith of an army is to be found in a body 
of brave, well-trained, and hardy infantry. 

After the failure of Frederick, no other European army attempted to 
invade Syria by a march through Asia Minor. Thenceforth, and, indeed, 
contemporaneously with that attempt, expeditions to Palestine went by 
sea. ‘This line was adopted probably less from a perception of its sound- 
ness in @ military point of view than from its obvious convenience. 
Genoa, Venice, Pisa, had become considerable maritime powers. England, 
the Netherlands, the cities on the Elbe, Normandy, Guienne and Gascony, 
and Provence, possessed abundant vessels both for war and commerce ; 
sufficient, probably, had they been organized, to have carried to the Holy 
Land the whole effective force which Frederick led across the Darda- 
nelles. Richard of England and Philip Augustus resolved to descend on 
Palestine from the sea. ‘That route had now become familiar to the 
pilgrims, to the merchants, and to the knights of the military orders, who 
received reinforcements from the posts of the Mediterranean. Had one 
of the generals conceived the plan, and created the means, he would 
have been entitled to great credit; but in this case, as in so many others, 
there was no invention; the adoption of the comparatively short and 
secure line to Palestine by sea suggested itself, and the plan of a naval 
descent was resolved on because the means of effecting it were at hand. 

Saladin, having made himself master of Egypt and Syria, swept in 
upon the Christian possessions, and, triumphant in the bloody battle of 
Tiberias, he descended from the mountains, and rapidly making himself 
master of the coast as far as Gaza, finally took Jerusalem, so that of the 
Christian possessions nothing remained but Tyre, Tripoli, and Antioch ; 
and Tyre was saved solely by the happy chance which brought Conrad 
of Montferrat into her midst. 
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And now the new method of reaching Palestine comes fully into play. 
The calamitous news from the East smote upon the Western world, 
filling men with horror and rage, and calling forth a fresh outburst of 
religious enthusiasm in every realm and every city. Nearly all had been 
lost, and it was needful, to win it back, that the movements of the 
Christian hosts should be speedy and sure. How could they be so unless 
they took ship and went by sea? The Pisans and the Normans of Sicily 
were the first to set sail, and they arrived in time to succour Tripoli, and 
swell the handful collected by King Guy, who had been released on taking 
an oath which the clergy at once declared to be null and void. The 
Danes and Frisians, “ having three things good in war: large limbs, 
invincible minds, and devout fervour for the faith,’”—sailed to Palestine, 
in fifty ships, containing 12,000 men. To King Guy, who with the wreck 
of the garrisons of Jerusalem, the fugitives from Tiberias, the Pisans from 
Tyre, and such men as Tripoli could spare, had begun the famous siege 
of Acre, these Northern fighters were a most welcome reinforcement. 
After them the zealots and adventurers of the West came by sea in shoals 
—the Flemings and the English being the next in succession. The true 
road to Palestine had been found, and if Frederick’s fine army had taken 
the sea-route, instead of trying to march by land, this crusade must have 
been successful. 

This siege of Acre was the greatest military undertaking of that period. 
In many respects it reminds one of the siege of Sebastopol. For a long 
time, in spite of the daily increasing naval force of the Christians, the port 
was not closed to the enemy, and Saladin with a large army kept up an 
almost uninterrupted communication with the garrison. Like the allied 
army in the Crimea, the Crusaders before Acre suffered terrible miseries 
from a defective commissariat, being dependent for supplies to their 
markets and bazaars upon Tyre and Tripoli, and the distant ports of 
Europe. Nevertheless, these warriors of the Cross, like the British and 
French in 1854-5, would not abandon the work they had begun, but 
clung obstinately to the fortress they had resolved to subdue; yielding 
neither to famine which raged within their camp, nor to force which 
threatened, and often struck at them, from without. And when brighter 
days and fuller markets and a larger host and mightier leaders having 
arrived, the city was invested by land and sca, Saladin still held the 
hills and kept up incessant attacks upon the camp of the besiegers, The 
spade and the mattock played almost as great a part in Syria as they did 
in the Crimea; the artillery was relatively as powerful as that employed 
by the allies ; if there were no 13-inch shells, there were cases of Greek 
fire ; if the Christians had not an Enfield rifle, they had the deadly arblast, 
which Richard himself did not disdain to use; if they had no scientifically 
wrought sap, they had the moving tower and the encroaching mound; 
although they did not carry the walls by assault, they suffered several 
bloody repulses, and resisted many dashing onsets made by the army of 
Saladin; and they failed to storm the city because they did not do what 
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the allies ultimately did, concentrate overwhelming means and over- 
whelming force upon the key of the place. Having more knowledge of 
siege operations than they had of any other branch of warfare, it is 
surprising that they showed here so little skill. As the most accomplished 
soldiers of Europe were before the city, this must be imputed to divided 
councils; and it affords in that respect another point of comparison with the 
siege of Sebastopol. Had Richard held supreme command, he would 
probably have mastered the obstinate defence in a few months, for he was 
one of the best engineers, and one of the most skilful artillerists of his age; 
and he would have known how to maintain his line of contravallation 
against the army of Saladin, and direct his artillery and his mines to win 
such a commanding point of the works as would have given him possession 
of the city. But councils of war, distracted by jealousy, led to desultory 
siege operations; and time, not skill or valour, gave Acre to the Christians. 
Besieged for two years, the heroic garrison at Jast surrendered, and the 
capture of Acre was the signal for the breaking up of an army which 
might have been proof against the temptations of success, but which could 
not resist the dissolving force of hatred and jealousy among its chiefs. 

The adoption of the sea-route to Palestine brought with it as a conse- 
quence more dependence upon infantry. The pilgrim-soldiers were not 
only volunteers, animated by religious ardour and love of adventure, they 
were most of them too poor to afford horses ; and, besides, it would have 
been impossible to convey a sufficient number of horses to mount the 
whole army. Moreover, mounted men were of little use in a siege, since 
they could neither defend the entrenchments covering the besiegers’ camp, 
nor assault the works of the town. The very knights, and the cavaliers 
of the military orders, were obliged to fight on foot. Hence there was a 
greater development of infantry. Richard, indeed, took with him numbers 
of foot soldiers, slingers, archers, spearmen, cross-bowmen ; and of the 
hosts who went under other leaders, thousands were variously armed 
for fighting on foot; but they were regarded as mere auxiliaries; the 
main battle, the strength of the army, was still supposed to be the 
mounted arm. 

The tactics were very simple. In an attack the foot were thrown 
forward in long lines of what we should call skirmishers. With arrows, 
bolts, stones, darts, they engaged the enemy, protecting the horsemen 
drawn up in columns behind them. If the foot were worsted, the horse 
charged to sustain them; if the foot put the foe to rout, the horse poured in 
among the fugitives; if the enemy showed a rival force of horse, then the 
knights readily encountered them. The foot soldiers of that day performed 
the functions of light infantry only; they shielded the knights, and 
what was of equal importance, the horses of the knights, from the effects 
of the far-reaching Turkish bow and shorter ranging javelin; and the 
work of heavy infantry, as well as cavalry proper, was done by the horse. 
No doubt the weight of the armour worn at the time contributed to blind 
the eyes of the feudal chivalry to the value of infantry. baat did not 
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believe in the valour of the common folk. Without horses they could 
not move far themselves ; thus horses became essential, and as a conse- 
quence horse-armour; thereby increasing the cumbrous character of the 
whole military machine. 
Nevertheless, every day teemed with examples of the absolute necessity 
of foot soldiers for solid operations. In the famous march of the Cru- 
saders under Richard from Acre, along the sea-coast, and through the 
difficult country between the mountains and the sea, where horse and foot 
had to push across dense undergrowth and rank vegetation, and over the 
rocky spurs of the hills, even such foot as they had were found to be 
invaluable. Moving in a long and at first disjointed column of march, 
the Crusaders were in a situation not unlike that of the allies in the 
Crimea, when they marched from Kamishli to the Alma. They hada 
fleet which kept pace with them along the coast. The friendly sea 
protected their right flank, while their left flank was exposed to the 
enemy. ut here all resemblance ceases. Not only was the country 
rugged and unfavourable to the compact order required for the successful 
progress of a moveable column, but there was a powerful enemy in full 
force on the exposed flank—an enemy who was not satisfied with merely 
hovering on the hills, but also harassed the Crusaders from the moment 
they entered the defiles of Mount Carmel until they reached the banks of 
the Arsouf. In a situation like this the horsemen were often as much 
an incumbrance as the long lines of baggage-waggons laden with tents, 
pavilions, household stuff, armourers’ tools, and provisions. For the 
knights could not fight unless the country was practicable for horses, and 
where the infantry failed to cover the flank, or where no attempt to cover 
it had been made, the cavalry were forced to defile before a foe securely 
posted, and under a storm of missiles. It is plain that Richard did his 
utmost to cover the march of the column, for it is expressly stated by 
Vinsauf that a body of archers, cross-bowmen, and other foot soldiers, 
marched on the slope of the hills, that is, on the exposed flank. Boha- 
eddin, an eye-witness on the side of the enemy, has described the order of 
march far better than the English chronicler. He says that the army was 
divided into three corps, each again subdivided into two. But according 
to Vinsauf, the army at least, after it issued from the forest of Arsouf, 
was divided into five corps. The difference is of little moment, and the 
Arab, if wrong, may be excused for thinking that the usual formation of 
those days was followed. His precise statement, that each body was 
divided into two parts, is probably correct. One, he writes, marching on 
the exposed flank, faced the Moslem, and repelled their onsets, while the 
other moved along the coast in security. Those who marched by the 
seaside, he states, carried the baggage and tents on their backs; but this 
was only at first, as Vinsauf distinctly asserts that at Caiffa the foot 
dispensed with everything but necessaries, and he expressly mentions 
packhorses and waggons as being employed for the heavier baggage, while 
the depdts of provisions were on board the ships. Marching in this 
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order, the Standard in the centre, guarded by English and Normans, the 
column, although assailed in front and rear, and on its left flank, retained 
its compact formation, the foot completely protecting the horsemen, “ like 
a wall.” Boha-eddin is filled with admiration at the spectacle of enemies, 
who, exposed to constant attacks in column of march, strode along in close 
order, unbroken, and dealing death by the terrible arblast among the 
Moslem horse. ‘The bolt of the cross-bow,” says the Arab chronicler, 
“slew at once the warrior and his steed. When the Christians were 
encamped, then the only safety of the enemy lay in retreat.” 

This is a flattering picture. We know from Vinsauf that although 
Richard kept a keen eye upon the march of his army, yet that the 
infantry were sometimes driven in upon the horse; that these, having little 
room to work in, were forced to rely solely upon their armour for protec- 
tion; that they were sometimes stuck all over with arrows without being 
wounded, and that Richard had now and again to dash into the fray and 
drive off a foe who clung to the army like a swarm of wasps. If Boha- 
eddin testifies to the fortitude, discipline, and stately valour of the Chris- 
tians, Vinsauf is not less prodigal of eulogiums on the dashing bravery 
and constancy of the Saracens. The really astonishing thing in this flank 
march is that it was made in safety. When the defensible character of 
the country, the numbers and the courage of the enemy, and the marked 
ability of Saladin are duly weighed, the success of that march can only 
be ascribed to the tactics of Richard, and the discipline which, for the 
time, he had been able to exact from his soldiers. 

Yet that discipline did not hold out to the end; and this time it was 
not the foot who yielded to temptation, it was the trained knights of a 
military order. The battle of Arsouf might have been made decisive of 
the war, had Richard’s plan not been frustrated by the Hospitallers. His 
plan, as seen dimly through the misty verbiage of the chroniclers, was not 
to assume the offensive until the enemy had been fairly drawn into the 
plains, where the mailed horsemen could use their swords and lances with 
the greatest effect. Saladin, on the other hand, desired to provoke a 
combat upon ground unfavourable to the cavalry ; and in this he partially 
succeeded. 

Contrary to their apprehensions the Christians were allowed to cross in 
safety the forest of Arsouf; they had closed their ranks on the compara- 
tively open ground beyond, being aware of the vicinity of the enemy, and 
their leading troops had already reached the pleasant gardens of Arsouf, 
when Saladin flung his soldiers on the left flank and rear. This onset, 
made by Turks, Nubians, and Arabs, was so impetuous that many of the 
Christian foot were at once broken, while others fell back upon the horse, 
fighting steadily and using their cross-bows with that deadly accuracy of 
aim which Boha-eddin has recorded. “The ranks of the foot were joined 
by the cavaliers whose horses had been killed by the arrows of the enemy. 
Some were cut off, and fought in small squads; and the whole line of 
infantry covering the horse was more or less broken. It is plain that in 
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some quarters the foot were wholly swept aside, for it is recorded that the 
Saracens reached the men-at-arms, and sought to slay them with maces, 
swords, and spears. Vinsauf records that the strokes of the foe resounded on 
the armour of the cavaliers as if they had been struck upon an anvil, and that 
the Hospitallers were so packed together that they could scarcely breathe 
for the pressure. Irritated by being struck without returning a blow, the 
religious knights, through their leader, besought Richard to permit them 
to charge ; but he still persisted in his original orders that they should 
withstand the attack and continue their march. He evidently desired to 
get on ground favourable to a general onset along his whole line, and to 
suffer the enemy to exhaust his fresh vigour. Vinsauf distinctly states 
that Richard had decided on a signal for a charge. But the Hospitallers 
could not control their passions. They counted it shameful to fall back 
when assailed. The chivalric idea of honour, not the soldierly idea of 
discipline, governed their conduct,—the principles of the duello, not the 
principles of war. This marks a great difference in medieval and modern 
fighting. These horsemen, then, carried away by fear of shame, faced 
about and charged the foe. At this moment they must have had foot in 
front of them, for Boha-eddin says, “I saw the ranked horsemen in the 
midst of the infantry, lance in rest, shouting like one man. I saw the 
infantry open their ranks, and the cavalry dash through. On the right, 
centre, and left, in a moment our men were routed.” Vinsauf, however, 
tells us that the cavalry attack was made by bodies of horse in succession, 
those alone who had charge of the standard holding back. The enemy 
were taken at a disadvantage, for they had dismounted, in order that they 
might take surer aim, and this accounts for the little resistance they made. 
The air became black with dust, so dense that friend could scarcely be 
distinguished from foe. Richard learning what had happened, at once, 
according to his wont, dashed into the heat of the fight, but that in this 
or any other charge he encountered Saladin is at best very doubtful. 

This first offensive movement of the Christian chivalry swept back the 
whole line of the enemy. Boha-eddin states that he visited each part of 
the line, and finding all in disorder he rode to the Sultan’s pavilion, the 
rallying post, and found Saladin with only seventeen followers. But as 
the Christians, restrained from a disorderly pursuit, were falling back to 
the standard, Saladin rallied his men, and hurled a fresh column on his 
retiring foes. These faced about and repelled the onset; but no sooner 
had they begun to retire again than the Saracens, led by the body-guard 
of the Sultan, struck once more for victory. This time their charge 
was well delivered ; the combat was hand to hand ; and, according to 
Vinsauf, a host of Crusaders were cut off from the reserve. This was the 
critical moment of the battle, now mainly a cavalry action. It was 
decided in favour of the Christians by the fierce charges of Richard and 
William de Barres. Boha-eddin admits that the forest of Arsouf alone 
saved the Moslem army from destruction, since without its protecting 
shelter they would have been pursued and dispersed. As it was, Richard 
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advanced to Arsouf and next to Joppa; while Saladin, with his army 
injured but not destroyed, moved rapidly through the mountains to Ramla, 
and again interposed between the Crusaders and Jerusalem. 

The march from Acre and the battle of Arsouf, which was the climax 
of a series of attacks on the vulnerable parts of a movable column, show 
that the main offensive force of the army was the horse, and that the 
infantry were used as outposts and skirmishers and protectors of the 
cavalry, but that they were no proper part of a line of battle, and were 
neither armed nor organized to sustain or make an attack independently. 
They were able, with their arrows and the deadly bolts of the arblast, to 
check an advance, and keep light-armed footmen in small bodies at a 
distance; but if a close attack were made they had to retire upon or 
behind the horse. When these charged, the foot went forward with them, 
and in the mélée slew the wounded or aided the cavaliers. Nor did the 
horse depend so much upon their compact formation and solid charge, 
though these were effective, as on their individual valour. Though it is 
not strictly true that all battles of the middle ages were tournaments @ 
l'outrance, yet it is undeniable that they had this character in a greater 
degree than the battles of any subsequent period. 

Richard, however, showed that he could appreciate the value of 
infantry. In 1192, a year after the battle of Arsouf, Saladin, taking 
advantage of the dissensions of the Franks, suddenly appeared before 
Joppa. Richard was at Acre when a messenger brought this news. He 
sent a body of horse along the coast, under Count Henry of Champagne, 
and himself, with a few galleys, stecred for Joppa. He arrived to find the 
flag of the Sultan floating on the walls, and doubted whether he had not 
come too late. But the garrison in the citadel had spied the royal galley, 
with her red hull and red sails, and one of them, a priest, swimming off 
to the fleet, prayed Richard to save his comrades. He did not hesitate a 
moment, but beaching his ships, plunged into the sea, plying his arblast 
as he strode toward the land, and flinging it away to wield his dreaded 
sword as soon as he came to close quarters. The Saracens fled before 
him and his gallant followers, and being joined by the garrison he speedily 
swept the enemy out of Joppa. . Saladin sharing the panic, it is an Arab 
historian who says so, withdrew, and his own camp was immediately 
occupied by the Christians. Saladin, then, always prudent, sent a force 
to occupy the defiles on the road to Cesarma, and thus prevent reinforce- 
ments from reaching Joppa overland. Getting false news that Richard 
had weakened himself to strengthen Count Henry, Saladin suddenly 
marched upon Joppa. The fact was, Count Henry, unable to march by 
land, had taken ship, and had reinforced Richard with a few good soldiers. 
But the whole force of the king does not appear to have been more than 
three thousand men, of whom fifty-five were knights, having among them 
only ten serviceable horses. 

There can be no doubt from all the accounts that Richard was surprised. 
Vinsauf, indeed, describes the king and his followers as arming in such 
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haste that many were obliged to leave behind their leg armour, and some 
even their breeches. But although he was surprised, he had time to 
make the most of his handful of men, and to dispose them in a soldier- 
like way. He placed his dismounted knights and heavily-armed soldiers 
on the flank most exposed, and he filled the gardens with the ordinary 
infantry. But it is the arrangement of these which is the striking fact of 
this action. The infantry knelt, like modern infantry, on the right knee. 
The right hand held a lance, butt fixed in the ground, and point directed 
outwards, while the left arm bearing the shield was clasped round the left 
knee. “ Between every two men,” says Vinsauf, “ who were thus covered 
with their shields, the king placed a cross-bow man and another behind 
him to stretch the bow as rapidly as possible, so that one might discharge 
his piece while the other made ready.” It is not wonderful that the 
successive waves of Saracenic horse recoiled from troops in this formation, 
and that Richard and his knights found many an opportunity for a deadly 
charge. Indeed, he is said to have ridden through and through the 
Saracenic line, while Boha-eddin reports on hearsay that the King of 
England rode along the whole length of the Moslem host, and found no 
one who dared to encounter him. ‘Am I,” says Gibbon, referring to 
this, “am I writing the history of Orlando or Amadis?” But it is not 
to laud the personal prowess and daring of the knight that I have referred 
to this action at Joppa. It is to point out the skill of the captain. 

Let us for a moment turn to another famous field, and see how, in 
that age even, excellent foot soldiers could be misused in a pitched 
battle. 

Bouvines is the name of an engagement famous in all French histories. 
It was fought in 1214, twenty-two years after Richard’s combat at Joppa, 
and during one of those invasions of Flanders which throw a deeper 
shadow over the darkened reputation of Philip Augustus. Richard lay in 
his grave at Fontevrault, John was King of England, and Philip knew, 
and took full advantage of, the difference between the two men. Richard 
would have defended himself and protected his allies, but John was no 
match for any one either in the cabinet or the field. It is not too much 
to say that the single sword of Coeur de Lion would have turned the 
fortunes of the day at Bouvines, and he, besides, would have known how 
to use the mercenary infantry whose bearing and fate is, for us, the most 
striking incident in that memorable field. 

Philip invaded Flanders at the head of between 15,000 and 20,000 
men. Fora month he had ravaged the country “ right royally,” which 
means like a Vandal, and had advanced to Tournai. Opposed to him was 
an army under the Emperor Otho, composed mainly of inhabitants of the 
Low Countries, but including some English and Germans, several powerful 
frontier barons, and a body of seven hundred Brabancons, as the trained 
mercenaries had been called for more than half a century, whether they 
came from Brabant or not; the total being probably under 20,000 men. 
The army of Philip consisted, according to Sismondi, of 800 knights, about 
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1,500 squires, 2,000 mercenaries on foot, and 10,000 or 12,000 militia, 
supplied by fifteen communes—an early appearance of a force of trained 
national infantry. -The chiefs on both sides, however, relied on their 
horsemen, and did not know how to employ their foot with effect. 

Philip was supposed to be, and was, retreating upon Lille ; and Otho 
resolved to assail him at a moment when half his force should have crossed 
the bridge of Bouvines. The French king, warned in time, and quite 
willing to fight, faced about, and drew up his horse, and such of his foot 
as were with him, sending the communal militia orders to join him. He 
occupied a front of a thousand and forty paces, which, allowing for 
intervals, is little less than the space which would be filled by 800 heavily 
armed horsemen. Hence it follows that the squires must have been in 
the second line, two or three deep, but after the action began this regular 
formation was broken, and there were intervals wide enough to admit the 
battalions of communal militia, who gallantly took post in the front line, as 
they marched on to the field. Otho, seeing his enemy getting into line of 
battle, formed opposite, by the simple process of extending to the right 
from the head of his column of march. Two points in his dispositions are 
noticeable. His horsemen, of course, were in front, but in the centre he 
placed his 700 Brabangons in column, and if they did nothing more, they 
served as a strong support to the changing line of cavaliers. The other 
point is that Renaud, Count of Boulogne, ranged a number of men-at-arms 
in a circle, lances outwards; and treated this circle as a living field-work, 
into which he retreated when fatigued, and out of which when refreshed 
he dashed to join the mélée. 

As to the battle, it was in reality a tournament @ T’outrance on a very 
large scale. The squires on the right, thrust forward by a warlike 
bishop, began the fray by a preliminary skirmish, in which they were 
worsted ; and then the knights rode at each other just as they would have 
done in the lists, or rode down and slew the foot soldiers, who wore little 
defensive armour of any kind. When the French militia posted them- 
selves in the gaps of the front line, the enemy charged and overthrew 
them, their infantry followed, and surrounding Philip, dragged him from 
his horse with hooks, and nearly succeeded in slaying or taking him. 
But a charge of horse saved his life and liberty. Otho ran a similar risk. 
William de Barres twice seized him by the throat, and twice was com- 
pelled to release his grasp. Pierre de Mauvoisin grasped the bridle of 
his horse, but as he could not snatch him out of the press, Gerard Scropha 
struck at him with a knife. The weapon did not penetrate the armour 
of the emperor, but just as Scropha was striking again, Otho’s horse 
reared and the knife ran into one of his eyes. Wheeling about, the 
charger gallopped off with the emperor, who was seen no more on the field. 
Yet the combat continued to rage for some time. At length the only 
enemies of Philip left on the field, were the gallant mercenaries, There 
they stood, in a serried mass, when all their comrades had fled; and it 
was not until they were assailed on all sides by fifty knights and 2,000 
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foot soldiers, that they were made to yield, not the ground they stood 
upon, but their lives. These must have been most valiant infantry ; and 
from what he did at Joppa, we can easily imagine what Richard might 
have done at Bouvines with such men, had he been there. Nevertheless, 
these two instances show that the men of iron were beginning to feel the 
want of good infantry, while the presence of the French militia, as 
Sismondi justly remarks, is some evidence that the “new order of the 
people had made some progress towards its enfranchisement.” 

But that hard historian is very severe on the grand seigneurs. “They,” 
he says, “ were the men who killed, and were not killed, while they used 
their followers cn foot as living ramparts. One might,” he says, “measure 
the valour of the knights, as between each other, according to their rank 
and wealth, for the fineness of the arms of a count or grand seigneur, the 
temper of his sword and the vigour of his horse, gave him an immense 
advantage over the poor knights. En effet,” he goes on, ‘ dans toutes les 
guerres du moyen fge on aurait pu dire que ce qu’on nommait bravoure 
était en raison inverse du vrai courage; celui qui par ses armes était le 
plus redoubtable était aussi celui qui risquait le moins.” In this there is 
a good deal of truth, but it is not wholly just ; for in this very action 
Philip and Otho, king and emperor, nearly lost their lives, although they 
must have been as well armed and horsed as any knights there. Richard I. 
frequently fought imperfectly armed, and he lost his life in spite of his 
armour; and no reasonable being can suppose that his courage lay in his 
coat of mail. 

We have seen that, at Bouvines, the tactics on the field were far 
inferior to those employed at Joppa; if, indeed, the word can be applied 
to the conduct of these actions. And it is quite as difficult to estimate 
the knowledge of strategy as of tactics possessed at this period. That 
Saladin was somewhat of a strategist is shown by his perception of the 
value of strategical points. The promptitude of his decision, after his 
defeat at Arsouf, to destroy every fortress south of Joppa, except Darum, 
rather than allow them to fall into the hands of Richard, is proof of his 
sagacity. It is true he would have held Ascalon, could he have induced 
one of his chiefs to shut himself up therein with an effective garrison, 
But the fate of the garrison of Acre had filled the Saracens with a mortal 
dread of being besieged, and as he could not hold Ascalon, he took the 
next best course and destroyed it. Humanly speaking, that energetic 
action frustrated the plans of Richard, for he was obliged to spend 
precious time in rebuilding the fortifications both of Joppa and Ascalon, 
in order to secure a base of supplies near to Jerusalem. As the 
Crusaders, when before Acre, depended for supplies on Tripoli and Tyre 
—supplies brought by sea—so, when they advanced on Jerusalem, they 
depended for supplies upon provisions brought from Acre to Joppa and 
Ascalon, also by sea, and thence by transport trains on the road to 
Jerusalem. ‘The occupation of these points on the coast, for which 

Richard has been severely censured, seems to have been rendered necessary 
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by the very exigencies of the enterprise ; since no army, at that time, could 
have depended wholly upon land transport from Acre. It was wise also 
to capture Darum, because the fall of that castle interrupted the communi- 
cations of Saladin with Egypt; and had Richard’s authority over the 
Crusaders been absolute, there can be no doubt he would have managed 
to keep open his communications and take Jerusalem. 

One of the best illustrations of Richard’s merits as a captain, is the 
selection and fortification of a position on the Seine covering the Norman 
frontier. “ Richard,” says M. Viollett le Duc, “was to the men of his 
time a hero who shone conspicuous in a valiant age. But he was also an 
able captain, an engineer, full of resources, experienced, a master of the 
practice of his art, capable of things in advance of his age, and [one] who 
never allowed himself to be the slave of routine.” By the treaty of 
Issoudun he had ceded to Philip Augustus the Vexin and Gisors, a strong 
place on the Epte. “ The right bank of the Seine being then in the 
possession of Philip Augustus as far as the Andeleys, a French army 
could in a single day be conveyed into the very heart of Normandy, and 
menace Rouen.” Aware, too late, of this danger, Richard was anxious to 
place his continental province beyond its reach. With the sure coup-d’@il 
which belongs to men of military genius, he chose the site of the fortress 
intended to cover the Norman capital, and having once decided upon his 
plans, he followed out their execution with a tenacity and force of will 
which bore down every obstacle opposed to his undertaking ; so that, in 
one year, not only was the fortress built, but a complete system likewise 
of defensive works was thrown up, with rare talent, along the banks of 
the Seine, to the point at which that river covers Rouen. It is rare to 
find at this period the breadth of view in military dispositions which 
marks the great soldier; and here it is not merely the isolated defence of 
a detached post that is in question, but that of the frontiers of a great 
province. From Bonnieres to Gaillon the Seine flows in almost a straight 
line towards the north north-west. Near to Gaillon it makes a sudden 
bend towards the north-east, as far as Les Andeleys; there turns back 
upon itself, and forms a peninsula, which, at its neck, is no more than two 
thousand six hundred yards (about one and three-fifth miles) across. The 
French, by the treaty which followed the conference at Issoudun, possessed 
on the left bank, Vernon, Gaillon, Pacy-sur-Eure ; and on the right, 
Gisors, which was one of the strongholds of this part of France, An army 
composed of corps collected at Evreux, Vernon, Gisors, and thence simul- 
taneously marched upon Rouen, while a flotilla followed in their rear, 
would be able in two days to invest the place, and have everything they 
required brought down by the river. By placing a fortress so as to span 
the river between these two places, Vernon and Gisors, and in such a way 
as to command the navigation, he prevented the junction of the two corps 
of invasion, rendered their communication with Paris impossible, and 
placed them in the awkward predicament of being separately defeated 
under the walls of Rouen. The position, therefore, was perfectly well 
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chosen. The peninsula, which was opposite Les Andeleys, easily defended 
across the neck, supported by a fortified place of great strength on the 
other side of the river, offered every facility for the establishment of a 
camp, which it would be in vain to think of forcing. The city of Rouen 
was covered ; nor could the French armies advance against the place 
without feeling very serious apprehensions respecting the military position 
they were placing between themselves and France. This short description 
will serve to show that Richard was something more and better than a 
captain full of headlong eourage. Any one who will take the trouble to 
go into the details of the defences of the famous ‘“‘ Chateau Gaillard,”-as 
Richard playfully named his work—will see that this appreciation is just. 
M. Viollet le Duc remarks farther, that the Norman fortifications of the 
age had nothing in common with the forms adopted in the construction of 
this strong place; and he concludes that Richard himself planned and 
marked out certain arrangements of defence, which he does not hesitate 
to affirm denote “a profound experience of the military art.” Philip 
Augustus took it, after a siege of seven months, ending March 6, 1204, 
and soon after became master of all Normandy. But Richard had then 
been dead five years, and, instead of having the strength of his arm and 
his military skill to contend with, Philip could count upon the imbecility 
of John Lackland as a point in his favour. 

The men of that period were far more skilful in engineering than in 
any other department of warfare. Perhaps this may be traced partly to 
some slight acquaintance with the military literature of the Romans—it is 
said, for instance, that Geoffrey Plantagenet studied Vegetius—and partly 
to the fact that the feudal system filled every land with strong places. In 
all petty wars the siege of an enemy’s castle was the chief work to be 
done, and hence there was naturally a great attention paid to attack and 
defence. In the history of sieges in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
we find more variety of means employed than in our own time. But the 
principles were the same. There were breaching batteries and counter 
batteries ; there was a rude and cumbrous form of sap, carried forward 
by means of moveable sheds called by a variety of names; when the walls 
were reached they were mined, underpinned with wooden props, which 
were fired to bring down the defences; the ditch was filled up, and larger 
moveable towers were propelled across it by the use of levers, and from it, 
if they could, the stormers, under cover of a sharp discharge of arrows, 
dashed into the place. Each party sought to disable the artillery of the 
enemy ; while the besiegers sought to batter in breach, the besieged did 
their utmost by sallies, or by fire-balls, to destroy the moveable towers. 
Nay, there are instances of retrenchments behind the breach, and plenty 
of instances of counter-mining, mainly directed towards the overthrow of 
the towers by removing the earth from beneath them. Care was taken to 
provide stones for the different stone-hurling machines, and Richard, ever 
provident, actually took with him to Acre a cargo of smooth hard stones 
from Messina, which “ either scattered in pieces the object they struck, or 
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ground it to powder.” Fire and highly-combustible compounds were 
freely used in the Oriental sieges. But on the whole the system of attack 
was rude, and deficient in the application of the great principle of con- 
centrating on one point means of offence greatér than the means of defence 
at the disposal of the besieged. 

Although we have no special accounts of the mode of feeding armies 
adopted at this period, yet there is some evidence of the existence both of 
an organization and of rude commissariat arrangements. Garrisons and 
camps, and even troops on the march, were supplied, occasionally at least, 
from fixed depéts or bases. In general, however, the rude bodies of 
armed men collected together to form an army, lived on the country 
they passed through ; and the habit of devastating the countries invaded, 
the practice of destroying their very means of existence, accounts sufli- 
ciently for many a fruitless campaign and for many a prompt and painful 
retreat. That military as well as political science was as low as it could 
well be, is proved by this inveterate custom. It is easy to understand 
why the Scotch should make a desert on the border, and why the Welsh 
should quit their mountains and lay waste the marches, overthrow the 
castles, and hurry back to their rugged land. The Scotch and the Welsh, 
by covering a strip of the country side with ashes and ruins, created an 
obstacle between themselves and their enemies. But it is not easy to 
understand why a monarch, even when engaged in bringing a feudatory 
to reason, or when intent on extorting an advantageous peace from a 
foreign foe, should have burnt and wasted the supplies the country 
afforded, instead of preserving them jealously for his use, as a means of 
prolonging the war until the end was gained. The kings and chiefs of 
that age, however, were totally ignorant even of that principle of military 
economy which, while it admits of the appropriation of an enemy’s pro- 
perty to his hurt, condemns the abuse and waste of that property to your 
own hurt. They never or rarely took possession of a district, and drew 
supplies from it with a view to further enterprises and solid progress. 
They passed through it like a swarm of locusts, and then the least check 
which brought them to a halt, sufficed often to make them retreat for 
want of food. Great care was taken to fill the storehouses of the castles 
and to keep them full, but, accustomed to private war within easy reach 
of these strongholds, they did not see the necessity of acting with the 
same forethought when on a campaign. 

Nevertheless, there are some indications in the accounts of the 
Crusades that the armies opposed to Saladin were fed in the usual 
way ; that is, partly from depéts of provisions collected beforehand by 
the leaders, and partly from the supplies provided by private entefprise. 
At the siege of Acre the Crusaders depended on the stores of Tyre and 
Tripoli, and afterwards upon those of Cyprus, and also on the provisions 
brought by the Italian merchants. When the Marquis of Montferrat 
refused supplies from Tyre there was famine in the camp, and forage for 
the horses was always obtained with difficulty. At a later period there 
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appears to have been such a large number of ships on the coast of Syria, 
and such abundant means to purchase supplies, that the Crusaders before 
Acre, and in their subsequent marches along the coast, rarely wanted food. 
Regular markets were opened, and the ships went to and fro to keep 
them supplied. But the moment the Crusaders attempted to penetrate 
into the interior, and had to depend on convoys, then their sufferings 
began. They established posts between Joppa and the camp on the road 
to Jerusalem, but they could not secure a steady flow of provisions into 
their quarters. This was a weak point in the management of the 
expedition. The foot soldiers, it is true, carried with them provisions 
for several days, and when they were moving along the coast their 
burdens were easily replenished. Also when an army swept through 
a fertile country, the troops found sustenance and the animals forage. 
But when halted for the siege of an inland place, like Jerusalem, they 
had to rely upon transport trains, and scarcity soon prevailed. 

Saladin in this respect was in advance of his foes. From a descrip- 
tion of his camp before Acre, at the time he was vainly trying to raise 
the siege, it is plain that far greater order and system prevailed in his 
army than in that of his enemies. The writer is one Abd-Allatif, a 
physician of Bagdad, who was attached to the head-quarters of the 
Sultan. “In the midst of the camp,” he writes, ‘ was a large square con- 
taining a hundred and forty farriers’ shops. In a single kitchen were 
twenty-eight coppers, each one capable of holding a sheep entire. I, 
myself, counted the shops registered on the books of the inspector of the 
market, and I counted as far as seven thousand. Nor were these shops 
like those in our towns. One of these camp-shops would have made a 
hundred of ours, and all were well supplied. I have been told that when 
Saladin retired to Karouba, although the distance was so short, a vendor 
of butter had to pay twenty pieces of gold for the transporting of his 
magazine. As to the clothes-market, that exceeded all the efforts of the 
imagination to conceive. There were in the camp more than a thousand 
baths, the greater part belonging to the Africans. Water was found at 
from one to two cubits deep ; the walls of the baths were of clay, and in 
order to screen the bathers from the public, they were surrounded by 
matting hung on wooden palisades stolen from the neighbouring gardens. 
You could bathe at the cost of a piece of silver.” It must be admitted 
that nothing like this is to be found in the camps of the Crusaders. The 
description implies great order, abundant supplies, and not less abundant 
transport. It is true that this was a fixed camp, but the spirit of organi- 
zation it exhibits must have exercised a preportionate influence upon the 
management of the army in its rapid movements from place to place. In 
an active campaign the bulk of the impedimenta described by Abd-Allatif 
must have been left behind, yet we may be sure means were found to 
transport with the troops a large proportion of those indispensable forges, 
and that, although the shops were fewer, there was still a bazaar with its 
inspector, 
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It must be admitted that, in spite of his fine conduct and matchless 
valour, the campaigns he fought in the Holy Land are not worthy of the 
great abilities of Richard. Nor is the cause far to seek. Although, after 
the departure of Philip Augustus, there was no one, save perhaps Conrad 
of Montferrat, with the least pretension to be his rival, yet it must not be 
supposed that he held anything approaching to an absolute command 
over his heterogeneous army. Conrad himself and the Duke of Burgundy 


, were ever active in thwarting his projects, and sowing dissension in the 


camp. His masterly flank march from Acre to Joppa would have been 


‘followed by a prompt advance on Ascalon and its capture before Saladin 


had had time to destroy it, if the minor Christian leaders had been 
amenable either to commands or to reason. Historians have blamed 
Richard for not pursuing Saladin after the combat at Arsouf, but they 
seem to forget that no general who had not well-secured bases of supply 
could safely pursue an enemy in a country like Palestine, still less an 
enemy so able as Saladin. Had Richard rapidly possessed himself of 
Ascalon, as he might have done, then holding that town and Joppa, and 
being undisputed master of the sea, he might have made a resolute march 
on Jerusalem, when Saladin must either have fought a battle or have shut 
himself up in the Holy City. In either case Richard would, in all likeli- 
hood, have gained the object so dear to the Crusaders, But there was no 
discipline in the so-called army, consequently there could be no sustained 
effort to execute a well-planned campaign. It is to this cause must be 
attributed that series of brilliant operations which served to enhance the 
renown of Richard as a valiant knight and skilful leader in actual collision 
with the enemy—a renown so dazzling that it has blinded men to his 
higher qualities and to the causes which rendered them of so little avail. 
He made two marches on Jerusalem, and each time he was thwarted by 
the same thing—discord in the camp. The policy adopted by Saladin— 
the destruction of the coast-fortresses and the devastation of the seaboard 
country—exactly fitted in with the conduct of the lesser Crusaders, for 
delay brought out the full effect of the Sultan’s plans. In his second 
movement Richard’s chances of success were the greater. Once more 
there was apparent union. The dagger of an assassin chad removed the 
intriguing Conrad; Henry of Champagne had become titular King of 
Jerusalem, even the litigious Duke of Burgundy had been apparently 
pacified; Richard had taken Darum, and was master of all the 
coast to the borders of the desert. Joppa and Ascalon had been 
rebuilt, and garrisoned. Tyre was at peace within itself, and Acre 
was a great port crowded with merchandise. The leading Crusaders 
had sworn an oath that they would not desist from their enterprise 
even if Richard were to return to Europe. He eagerly seized the 
hopeful opportunity to strike a last blow. But he knew that John, 
his brother, and Philip Augustus were despoiling him of his lands, and 
he was torn with a desire to finish his work, and plunged in anxiety 
for his European realm. Nevertheless, he advanced to within twenty 
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miles of Jerusalem, and then the old enemy reappeared. Discord broke 
out afresh, and he had to return to the sea. Now Richard was the best 
soldier in Palestine, He deliberately considered the task before him, and 
the means of accomplishing it. He was no coward, and if he did not 
think it feasible to besiege Jerusalem with those means, may we not 
rightly infer that it could not be done? Those who like to probe his 
reasons will see how troubled he was—how his warlike passions drew 
him towards Jerusalem, how his reason held him back. As a private 
soldier—and such he offered to be—he was ready to go on ; as a general 
he saw it would be vain to make an attempt which could only end in 
defeat, and, by good fortune only, not in disgrace, 

Perhaps a higher and purer character might have been able to over- 
awe the turbulent, to enforce obedience from the refractory, to stimulate 
the sluggards, and to fuse the whole mass by the magic of personal 
influence. Richard was not a man of that exalted stamp. All I claim 
for him is, that he was gifted with a knowledge of war considerably in 
advance of his age, that he had a powerful intellect but an uncertain will, 
that he was fertile in resources, that he had real insight, and that beneath 
the splendid surface—so splendid that its lustre is still visible athwart the 
dark of six centuries—there were solid qualities which, though not sufficing 
to raise him to the rank of a great captain, lift him above that of the 
brainless knights-errant of romance, and far above the ruck of kings. 
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Che Devil and Dr, Hanstus, 
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Berore drama and opera had rendered the public at large familiar with 
the loves of Faust and Margaret,—before even Goethe’s grand poem had 
fixed in the memory of reading people the associated images of the philo- 
sophizing seducer and the mocking fiend—all the world had heard of the 
Devil and Dr. Faustus. But at that time, perhaps, not one person in a 
thousand could have told whence he had gained any acquaintance he 
might possess with these personages, or where even any book upon the 
subject could be found; for most libraries might be searched in vain 
for anything of the kind. Yet a knowledge so widespread, however 
superficial, betokens that there must have been at one time some easily 
accessible common source whence the general information was derived. 
And this was, indeed, the case. There was a period when the Faust 
legends were to the people of the North what the stories of the Arabian 

Jights were to the Orientals—and, perhaps, more: for the former not only 
furnished amusement and gratified the love of the marvellous, but appealed 
likewise to deeper feelings. Fifty years ago, before books for the million 
were scattered broadcast by a cheap press, some such place may have 
been occupied in “the cottage homes of England” by Bunyan’s great 
work: indeed, the history of Dr. Faustus might be not inaptly described 
as the medieval Pilgrim’s Progress. As compared with Bunyan’s book, 
however, the fact of the hero being a real instead of an allegorical per- 
sonage, or at least the embodiment of general beliefs rather than the 
creation of an individual mind, gave the story of Faustus a wider range 
of interest: since few could be indifferent to professedly accurate infor- 
mation on a subject about which every one had already heard something. 
Again, the reversed plan of the narrative, delineating a retrograde move- 
ment from God instead of an onward course in holiness, awakened a more 
universal sympathy. The introduction, too, of a proportion of the comic 
element, mingled with its graver matter, gained ready acceptance for it, 
where a story wholly serious might have moved but slowly. It is related, 
indeed, that at one time the whole library of one of the little islands in 
our Northern seas consisted of a single book—the said volume being the 
History of the Devil and Dr, Faustus. When, as a consequence of cir- 
culating continually from one reading household to another, it at last fell 
to pieces, it was resolved, at a general meeting of the inhabitants, that one 
of their number should be despatched to the mainland, to provide a new 
supply of reading for the community. The question next arose—What 
work should be selected? After a long discussion on the merits of the 
various books they had ever seen or heard of, the good people at last 
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decided that they would send for another Dr. Faustus! This anecdote 
may possibly be apocryphal, but at any rate it is no incorrect illustra- 
tion of the popular favour which for a very long period attended this 
remarkable work. 

It was undoubtedly when they had assumed the form of a book that 
the Faust legends attained their greatest celebrity ; but before printing 
had even been invented they were already widely known, the exact 
time and form of their origin being lost in the obscurity of remote ages, 
The growth of the story may, however, in some measure be traced. The 
principal characters, as every one knows, stand in the relation of vendor 
and purchaser, the soul of the mortal being the object of traffic; and the 
foundation of the story may, therefore, fairly be sought in the earliest 
account of the sale of a soul to the powers of darkness. The first story 
of the kind upon record is believed to be that of the Greek priest 
Theophilus, legends of whose apostasy and re-conversion, says Mr. Dasent 
(in the preface to his polyglot version of the tradition), once rang 
throughout Christendom from Spain to Iceland. It appears that in the 
time of the Emperor Justinian, about A.D. 538, this Theophilus was 
vice-dominus, a rank next to that of bishop, in Ada, a city of Cilicia. 
Having, as the story says, declined a presentation to the vacant bishopric, 
he naturally felt surprised and aggrieved when the prelate who accepted 
the appointment sought to depose him from his subordinate position. 
Hurt and angry, he applied for aid or advice to a Jew necromancer, who 
appointed him to come the next night to a place near the city, where he 
need not fear anything that he should see, but must carefully abstain from 
making the sign of the cross. On reaching the spot he found it illuminated 
with numerous lights and crowded with figures in white garments, sur- 
rounding one who seemed to be their prince, to whom the Jew introduced 
him. ‘This personage, who was no other than Satan himself, promised 
that if he would be his servant, he would render him any assistance he 
needed ; but he must first renounce Christ, and his mother Mary, signing a 
document to that effect with his own blood : whereupon Theophilus kissed 
his feet, and complied with all the required conditions. The next day, he 
was received with much honour and favour by the new bishop. But the 
compact he had made weighed heavily on his conscience ; and soon repent- 
ing his rash and sinful engagement, he repaired to a church dedicated 
to the Virgin, and there remained fasting and praying for forty days. At 
length, Mary appeared to him twice, promising to help him. Anxious for 
an assurance of his sin being cancelled, he then begged her to recover 
for him the deed he had signed, when, after three more days of prayer and 
abstinence, she came to him once more, and, while he was asleep, laid the 
bond upon his breast. On the next Sunday, he went to church, and 
told the whole story to the bishop, who bade him throw the deed into a 
fire before all the congregation: on doing which his face was seen to shine 
like the sun. For yet another three days he lay prostrate, absorbed in 
thanksgiving, upon the spot where the Virgin had appeared to him; and 
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then, probably worn out by these excessive vigils, dicd in all holiness 
and peace. 

First narrated in Greek by Eutychus, the disciple of Theophilus, who 
declared that he had heard the account from his master’s own lips, this 
tale was translated into Latin, and then into French, Anglo-Saxon, Ice- 
landic, &c., spreading over nearly the whole of Europe, and thus familiar- 
ized the popular mind with the idea of a human being entering into treaty 
with the Evil Spirit. ‘The same idea was thenceforth reproduced in many 
other stories told of various personages, and in different countries, the 
display of any extraordinary knowledge or of extraordinary luxury being 
commonly traced to some source of this kind, until at length it was embodied 
in the History of Dr. Faustus. 

That the story or collection of stories bearing this title, had been 
known long before they were committed to print, or even, perhaps, to 
writing, is sufficiently manifest from the preface to the very earliest 
version, wherein the publisher sets forth his having often wondered 
“that no one arranged the narrative in order, and had it printed and 
spread abroad as a warning to all people;” but after making many 
inquiries, he could not hear that it had been undertaken, until the MS. 
of the present work had been recently sent to him by “a certain good 
friend, named Von Speier,” with the desire that he would give it to the 
world, ‘This original version, printed and published by Johann Spies, at 
Frankfort, in 1587, was destined eventually to be so entirely superseded 
by later and differing ones, that in after-years its very existence was long 
disputed, until, in 1846, a copy was discovered by Herr Scheible in the 
State Library of Ulm; another copy is now known to be still preserved. 

That the intention of this volume was to satisfy curiosity or amuse 
the idle, was an idea utterly repudiated by those who gave it to the world; 
and its Introduction accordingly sets forth that, some sins being worse 
than others, sorcery and magic are incontrovertibly the worst of all sins, 
and that the grand aim, therefore, of the story is to warn the world from 
this dire iniquity. It is very judiciously added that lest any perverse- 
minded individual should after all- be tempted to imitate, instead of 
avoiding, the wickedness of the hero, all forms of conjuration, &c. have 
been carefully omitted, and only such matter recorded as might furnish 
instruction and warning. ‘Thus solemnly introduced, the narrative begins 
by informing us that Johann Faust was born at Rod, near Weimar, of 
God-fearing peasant parents, and adopted early by a rich childless uncle 
at Wittenberg, who sent him to school, and then to the university to 
study theology. Soon wearying of this, he devoted himself, instead, to 
medicine and science; and though he took to bad company and fell into 
sin, yet, possessing a good capacity, he eventually passed a very creditable 
examination, gaining his degree as doctor. He now gave his nights and 
days to the study of curious signs and characters, and to the acquisition 
of the Greek, Persian, Arabic, and Chaldee languages ; so that besides the 
reputation he gained as a physician by healing many patients, he also 
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became known as a famous astrologer. We are next told rather abruptly, 
that, having taken to the practice of black magic (that with which he 
began having probably been only such as was termed whele in the 
nomenclature of the period), he went one evening to a spot in a neigh- 
bouring wood where four roads met, and drawing three concentric circles, 
stood within them invoking the Evil Spirit. A terrible tempest began; 
then sweet music was heard; anon strange shapes flitted before him; and 
as he uttered spells of greater and greater power, at last the Devil appeared 
as a fiery man. Soon, however, he assumed the more approachable form 
of a grey friar: a guise which seems to indicate a Protestant origin for at 
Jeast this version of the story. Fatigued with excitement, Faust avails 
himself no further of this interview than to extract from the spirit a 
promise to visit him next morning at his own house, whither accordingly 
he comes ; and the doctor then demands that he shall obey him in all things, 
and answer truly whatever questions he may at any time propound. ‘The 
spirit replies that he cannot make any such contract without first asking 
permission, being himself only a subordinate demon owing allegiance to 
Lucifer ; but on his re-appearance in the evening, he avows his readiness 
to agree to the doctor’s terms, and to be always near him, though invisible 
to every other eye, on condition that the latter, in return, will sign with 
his own blood a document promising not only to be entirely his at death, 
but that during his life he will renounce God and all things holy, and 
be an enemy to the Christian faith. Faust consents, thinking that, as he 
has certainly found the Devil not to be so black as he is painted, it is 
probable that hell may not be so hot as it has been described; and 
accordingly the next day the spirit comes again to witness the signature, 
The doctor pierces a vein in his left hand; when, as a last appeal from 
Heaven, the blood miraculously forms itself into the words, “‘O homo, 
fuge!” Undeterred even by this portent he signs the fatal deed, here 
given at length, as found in his house after his death, and which duly sets 
forth that, desiring deeper knowledge than he could learn from other men, 
or acquire by the faculties with which God had endowed him, he had 
entered into this contract, consenting that, if the Devil will only teach him 
all he desires to know during a period of twenty-four years, he will at its 
expiration resign himself to him for all eternity. 

The infernal visitant, who announces his name to be “ Mephostophiles ” 
(so the name is here spelled), now bestirs himself actively in the service 
of his new master, who resides in the house left him by his deceased 
uncle; arranging that no domestic shall be retained except one Christopher 
Wagner, whom Faust had taken from the streets as a boy of so bad a 
character that no one else would employ him. The spirit himself under- 
takes to be major-domo of the establishment. The cellars of the Elector 
Palatine and of various bishops are laid under contribution for wines of 
all kinds; ready-dressed viands are transported from palatial kitchens; 
while ample supplies for the wardrobe are obtained by supernatural raids 
on the tailors and other tradesmen of the city. Living thus sumptuously, 
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Faust, we are told, soon becomes so thoroughly sensualized that he no 
longer believes in either God or Devil ; though his scepticism as to the 
latter appears certainly rather extraordinary, considering who is in 
attendance upon him. Waking up suddenly to the disadvantage of his 
richly-spread table having yet no “lady at the head,” he informs 
Mephistopheles that he wishes to marry. ‘The latter, however, forbids 
the banns—not only painting very vividly the various discomforts and 
inconveniences attendant on the married state, but further reminding him 
that, as he had promised to abjure all holy things, marriage was of course 
included ; and that it would be impossible for him to serve two masters, 
the Devil and a wife. The appeal winds up with the very forcible argu- 
ment, that if Faust persists in such a design the demons will “tear him 
into little pieces.” The doctor, grown arrogant, replies that, happen what 
will, he does intend to adhere to his plan. Upon this Mephistopheles 
vanishes, and a violent blast flings Faust upon,the floor, where he lies in 
torture, unable to move hand or foot. He cries vehemently to Mephis- 
topheles to come to his aid. The Devil himself appears instead, in 
terrible form, asking mockingly in what mind he now is; whereupon the 
humbled doctor confesses that he has broken his compact and craves 
forgiveness. In token that it is granted, the Devil disappears, the doctor’s 
pains cease, and Mephistopheles returns, soothingly promising him that 
though he cannot suffer him to have a wife, yet he will not object to bring 
him, every day, if he should wish it, some fresh beauty : a prospect which 
entirely reconciles Faustus to his enforced celibacy. 

Not until every possible provision has been made for his comfort 
and enjoyment, does Faust seem to bethink himself of the main purpose 
for which he had invited the spirit’s aid; but he now begins to put 
Mephistopheles through a course of interrogatories, with a view to enlarge 
his knowledge of things mostly beyond morta! ken. The first subject on 
which he claims enlightenment is the dominion of the Devil and the 
extent of his power. A medieval and orthodox description of hell, in 
which there is a good deal of brimstone, is served up for his information. 
Further questioning draws forth minuter details of its division into 
Gehenna, Erebus, Tartarus, &c., with an account of its various rulers, the 
spirit who incited Cain to murder, the one who led Solomon into licen- 
tiousness, and numerous others, including Lucifer, the king and lord of 
them all, At the end of each conversation, Faust, who has already begun 
bitterly to repent his bargain, bemoans his fate, in having put himself 
into the power of these ruthless beings, whose whole occupation is 
to mislead and ruin men. At last he asks if there will not be at last 
an end to hell, or if there be no chance left for himself to escape it. He 


"is told that it will certainly endure for ever, and that he has sinned too 


deeply to be saved ; his informant further advising him to ask and think 
no more upon the subject, since it can be no pleasant one to either of 
them. It has, however, a fascination beyond any other for Faust. The 


moment he is alone his mind reverts to it, and he thinks earnestly of 
33—2 
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trying to revoke his fatal bond; but Mephistopheles raises the form of 
some fair woman whenever he retires to reflect, and her blandishments 
win him from all serious thought, while the demon himself flatly refuses 
to answer any more questions upon the subject. 

The discussion of infernal matters being thus no longer possible, Faust 
turns to other quarters of the universe, and subjects his “Guide to 
Knowledge” to inquiries as varied in import as those since propounded 
to hapless little ones by the renowned Mangnall; though he is very 
properly rebuked on descending to the triviality of asking the cause of 
summer and winter, with the remark that a “doctor” ought to have 
known so simple a matter. A question concerning creation calls forth a 
reply throwing as much discredit upon Genesis as a Zulu could conceive or 
a Colenso utter; while the answers to querics upon less recondite matters, 
such as the elements, the planets, &c., accord very little with the theories 
of modern science. The information, nevertheless, proves of so much 
practical value, that by its aid Faust constructs almanacs which attain 
great popularity ; for they combined predictions concerning political 
events with weather prophecies, and, as we are assured, “all truly 
foretold.” 

The nether world has still, however, a greater attraction for Faust than 
aught above ; and since he may no longer indulge in discourse upon it, he 
induces Mephistopheles to grant him a sight of the realm of darkness. 
Transported thither, either bodily or in a vision, he is shown all that 
had been previously described. He then desires a nearer inspection 
of the stars, an account of his journey to which is given from an 
autograph record of it sent at the time to his friend Dr. John Victory at 
Leipsic. In this narrative he states that he reached a height whence 
the earth appeared no greater than the dot of anz; found the atmo- 
sphere very bright and hot; the firmament solid as a wall, moving from 
east to west, and taking sun, moon, and stars in its course; while the sun 
was larger than this whole world, indeed so large that he could see no end 
to it. Not till things above and below have been thus exhe-1sted, does 
the daring explorer stoop to a desire to inspect the world about him, 
At last, however, he sets forth on a terrestrial tour, the record of which 
embodies a short description of many famous places, enlivened by details 
of adventures at the court of Constantinople, where he assumes the form 
of the prophet Mahomet. 

With the commencement of the third part, the history takes quite 
a new turn. ‘The philosopher suddenly becomes harlequin, the comic 
capabilities of Satanic power are brought into view, and for a time all is 
merriment and fun. Faust, whose name has become renowned through the 
marvellous cures he has wrought, happening to arrive at Innspriick while 
Charles V. is staying there, the emperor asks him, as a proof of his skill in 
the black art, to procure him an interview with Alexander the Great and 
his queen ; promising that no harm shall result to him from his compliance. 
Stipulating for strict silence, the sorcerer opens a door and the Macedonian 
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comes forth clothed in armour; while his royal partner, with a sovereign 
contempt for the chronology of costume, appears in embroidered velvet. 
After bowing to the emperor and empress, the phantoms vanish. Another 
day the doctor, finding a certain knight asleep, fixes a pair of stag’s horns 
on his head, which he does not remove until the hapless victim has 
furnished much amusement to the emperor and all his court. He next 
meets a waggon of hay, the driver of which bids him move aside to let it 
pass. Faust replies that a man should not yield place to hay, and that 
unless he himself moves aside, he will eat both the waggon and its load. 
This he appears to do; but when the affrighted boor fetches the burgo- 
master to the spot, his property is found intact. On another occasion 
Faust exerts his devouring powers on a waiter, whom he punishes for 
rudeness by swallowing him whole, disgorging him soon after unhurt. 
He provides more nicely for others; seeing the Princess of Anhalt in 
delicate health, and hearing that her appetite might be tempted by some 
grapes were it only autumn instead of midwinter, he puts a dish out 
of window, and on taking it in again in half-an-hour presents it to 
her filled with fine clusters: he explains that his spirits had fetched 
them from the antipodes, where it was then summer. As a further 
return for the prince’s hospitality, he invites him and his court toa 
banquet in a magnificent castle, improvised for the occasion in a neigh- 
bouring field; it rises during the night and disappears the next day, 
its gardens blooming with fairest flowers and fruitage amid surrounding 
snow. 

The doctor proved himself too, at times, a very efficient special 
constable; for we are told that when some students once made a riot 
before his house, he soon stopped the strife by suddenly blinding them ; 
though, when led home, their sight was perfectly restored. And again, 
when some noisy peasants at an inn refused to keep order, he rendered 
them speechless until they left the house, when the spell at once broke. 
Another time, being sent for to prescribe for a sick man, he asks a 
peasant for a seat in his empty waggon, and on his rough refusal makes 
the wheels fly off and the horses stand immovable; but when the offender 
humbly begs forgiveness, the doctor, with an exhortation to him to show 
better manners to strangers in future, sets all right again with a word. 
However he might thus test good-will, that he did not depend on any one 
for means of locomotion is shown in the account of three students apply- 
ing to him to gain them a sight of the Prince of Bavaria’s wedding. 
Spreading his cloak on the ground, he bade them stand upon it close to 
him, and all were then taken up by the wind and deposited at the 
Bavarian palace. He treats another party similarly at carnival time, 
providing for them also many other entertainments befitting the festive 
season, such as dishes spontaneously filled with meat, men’s heads changed 
temporarily to asses’, &c. &c.; and on one guest’s expressing a very fervent 
desire to see Helen of Greece, he calls up the fair phantom, to the fasci- 
nation of all beholders—including, as it afterwards appears, the evoker 
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himself. But though thus generally intent only on imparting pleasure, 
Faust was not incapable of the feeling proverbially said to exist between 
“two of a trade;” for, encountering at one time a party of conjurors, 
who amuse their audiences by cutting off and putting on again each other's 
heads, their vitality being transferred to some growing lilies while the 
decapitation lasts, he, knowing their secret, cuts the flower-stem while 
their leader is lying headless, thus rendering vain all their efforts to 
restore him. 

Being endowed with such mighty powers, it seems not unreasonable 
that Faust, on applying to Mephistopheles for money, should be told that 
he is quite able to procure it for himself, without troubling him. There- 
upon he resorts to various expedients for replenishing his exchequer, at 
one time selling a horse of his own making; at another, taking to market 
come swine similarly produced, the animals on each occasion changing 
into wisps of straw as soon as they reach a stream, to the purchasers’ 
great dismay, although the seller had honestly warned them that his 
beasts must on no account be taken near water. He also borrows from a Jew 
a large sum on the security of his own leg, duly severed and carried off; 
but the German Shylock, finding the care of such a pledge rather dis- 
agreeable, and thinking the owner will never care to redeem what he 
could not reunite, throws it into the river; an offer of settling the account 
being made soon after, he has not only to forgive the debt, but to pay a 
Jarge additional sum in compensation for the lost pledge, while Faust, 
really unhurt, renews his limb as readily as crabs renew theirs. 

The only check Faust seems to have received in his downward career 
was from an old man at Wittenberg, who, setting his mind on converting 
the sorcerer, very judiciously asks him to dinner, and when his guest’s 
heart has been opened by his hospitality, seriously remonstrates with him 
on the life he is leading, and urges him to repent. Roused to reflection, 
Faust almost resolves to do so ; but his demon-attendant tells him that 
it is now too late, that he must dismiss the idea, or he will be forthwith 
torn in pieces ; and so induces him, instead, to sign a new bond confirm- 
ing the former contract. Faust’s next adventure after this damnatory act, 
is of a peculiarly kind and beneficent character. Hearing of a young noble- 
man who has fallen so desperately in love with a beautiful girl that her 
indifference has rendered him dangerously ill, Faust pays him a visit, and 
presents him with a magic ring, which, on his slipping it upon the lady’s 
finger during a dance, causes her ardently to return his passion. They are 
soon after married, the amiable author of their felicity being an honoured 
guest at the wedding. It was, perhaps, “a fellow-feeling ” that made him 
thus “kind; ” for as the end of his earthly happiness approaches, he asks 
Mephistopheles to bestow upon him permanently the phantom of the 
Grecian Helen, which he had once raised to please his visitor. His 
wish being gratified, he becomes so enamoured of his bride that he never 
cares to quit her side,—the bond being additionally strengthened by 
her bearing him a son, whom he always regards with the tenderest 
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affection. But he is not destined long to enjoy the domestic bliss he 
seems so well to appreciate, for the end of his term is now near. The 
fourth and last part of the story introduces us to the doctor making his 
will, wherein, knowing that his family would need no provision, he leaves all 
he possesses to his servant Wagner, with an injunction to study diligently 
his master’s books, and write a biography of hint—a work in which he 
is to be assisted by a spirit attending him in the form of an ape. But one 
month now remains of the twenty-four years, and the poor sorcerer, dis- 
mayed at the prospect before him, shuns the very sight of his familiar, and 
can do nothing but weep and mourn. Several chapters are devoted to a 
transcript of his Jamentations, pathetic with the wailings of the lost soul’s 
remorse. In bitter contrast, the next chapter recounts the gibes with 
which triumphant Mephistopheles mocks and taunts his prey—not with 
the grandeur of a fallen angel; but rather with the petty exultation of a 
spiteful imp glorying in successful mischief, vented in flinging proverbs 
at his victim as fluently as though “ Poor Richard” had been his daily 
study. In offering the ironic consolation that Faust will not be alone 
in his misery, we may notice that “all Jews and Turks” are summarily 
included among those who shall, as a matter of course, be his companions 
in torment. 

At the beginning of the last week Faust is served with a regular 
citation from the demoniacal court, intimating that when the end comes 
he will be “ fetched” at night; whereupon, with forced cheerfulness, 
he invites a party of professors and students, his most intimate friends, to 
breakfast with him on the last day. After the meal he requests them to 
remain with him until the next morning, telling them his whole history, and 
announcing the catastrophe which is impending. At the same time, with a 
meek humility which might have graced a saint about to ascend to glory, 
he begs them to pardon him if, even in jest, he ever in any way injured 
them; and exhorts them fervently to take warning by his terrible doom, 
and make God and salvation the first object of their lives. Greatly 
shocked at the disclosure, they lament that it was not made sooner, so that 
they might have sought to save him through the prayers and efforts of holy 
men. He assures them any such attempts would have been vain; and 
then, with mutual tears, they take an affectionate farewell—he retiring 
to his bedroom, and they to theirs, to await in sleepless anxiety the 
events of the night. Soon after midnight a fearful tempest shakes the 
house, a hissing sound, as of myriad snakes, is heard, then a stifled ery, 
and their friend’s voice is recognized, vainly shrieking for pity or for 
help. None dare to stir, and soon all again is hushed in utter silence, 
while the tremblers cower in terror on their beds till the light of morning 
emboldens them to repair to the fatal room. An awful spectacle 
awaits them. The walls are sprinkled with blood, only the dislodged 
eyes of their friend and a few of his teeth are to be found; but after 
diligent search, the mangled corpse of the unhappy Faust is discovered, 
flung upon a dunghill in the yard. 
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After having these sad relics sewn up in linen and buried, the party 
returned to Wittenberg, where, repairing to Faust’s house, they find 
Wagner mourning for his master, and the biography already written, all 
but the concluding chapter, which is thereupon added at once by these 
witnesses of the events it records. Helen and her son had already 
vanished, and from that hour were never more seen; but the unquiet 
spirit of Faust haunted continually the house where he had lived; and 
though, henceforth, no one would risk a nearer encounter by venturing to 
reside in it, yet passers-by frequently saw the spectre of the sorcerer 
looking out at one or other of the windows. 

The history of Faust’s sowing and his reaping being thus brought to 
an end, the book concludes with a pious wish that all its readers may 
“avoid his fate and serve God alone, ‘since your adversary the Devil, as 
a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may devour.’” Its piety, 
however, seems not to have sufficed to protect it, for it is said that both 
the author and the publisher were punished for their work, and the books 
perhaps intentionally destroyed ; which would account for their disappear- 
ance. But, however this may have been, the history was so well received 
by the public, that in the course of the next year some students of Tiibingen 
threw it into rhyme, yet still keeping very closely to the original. In the 
same year that Spies’ work was issued, A Ballad of the Life and Death of 
Dr. Faustus ihe Great Congeror appeared in London; in 1589 the tale was 
printed in French; and in 1592 in Dutch. It was not till 1599 that George 
Rudolf Widman published at Hamburg an edition which has often been 
erroneously locked upon as the first printed, those issued earlier having 
been almost entirely displaced by it. In this much more pretentious 
version, wherein usually a longer and certainly a duller chapter of 
‘* Reflections” follows each short chapter of the narrative, Widman, who 
professes to ground his work on an autograph history of Faust, found in 
the library of an old physician at Leipsic, speaks with some contempt of 
the simple original by Spies; which yet he mainly follows, in some parts 
even transcribing from it word for word. It is he, however, who first 
introduces the dog—now as inseparable from Faust as “ Toby” from the 
venerable Punch*— representing it to be a spirit named Prestigiar, who, 
in canine form, sometimes takes the place of Mephistopheles in instructing 
the doctor or fulfilling his behests. He, too, first brings forward in print 
the adventure of riding a cask of wine out of a vintner’s cellar, an exploit 
the memory of which has been pictorially preserved for upwards of three 
centuries at the spot where it is said to have taken place, viz. at Auer- 





* The constant attendance of this canine associate, taken in conjunction with the 
dire final catastrophe of the “Punch” tragedy, gives occasion for surmise as to 
the possible connection of our familiar street-friend with the great medieval sorcerer, 
especially as Faust is known to have been very early a favourite subject for marionette 
or puppet plays. A writer in the Quarterly Review, no longer ago than in 1815, 
speaks of the doctor and his alliance with the Devil as having been, “in the time of 
our parents, a conspicuous feature of almost every puppet-show,” 
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hach’s cellar in Leipsic, where it is represented in one of a pair of pictures 
on the wall, bearing date 1525; a doggerel rhyme beneath asserting that 
this fact was “seen by many a mother’s son.” The other picture shows 
Faust drinking with his friends, and in each the dog appears. 

In 1604 was published Marlowe’s tragedy, in which the subject of 
Dr. Faustus is treated in language often of very great poetic beauty, but 
with very little deviation from the original story, except that the hero 
enters into his compact prompted as much by licentious desires as by.a 
thirst for knowledge, and that a good angel is introduced attempting to 
dissuade him from it, or to win him to repentance. Other additions and 
variations were made in the course of time, and at length a further idea 
was introduced, and Faust was represented as attempting to outwit the 
fiend. One of the later legends sets forth his asking Mephistopheles to 
paint him a picture of the Crucifixion; the demon, not daring to do 
so, Faust then tells him that if his commands are not obeyed, the contract 
is at an end; when his cunning foe, seizing a brush, paints a Venus 
so exquisitely that the fascinated doctor at once accepts it instead of 
the subject he had demanded, and Satan remains triumphant. The 
present writer remembers having often, when a child, been entertained 
by an old German with Faust stories, in which like attempts were 
made, but with different result, the mortal always coming off victorious. 
Thus the contract having stipulated that the Devil should do whatever the 
doctor should bid him, the latter desires him to fill a certain bag to the 
brim with money, having first slit the bottom and stretched it over a 
chimney pot. The coins run through till the house is nearly full, and the 
task, arduous as it had appeared, seems nearly complete, when the doctor, 
unfastening the doors and windows, opens for the tide of wealth a channel 
into the street. Finding no end to his labour, the demon confesses 
that he cannot fulfil his part of the bond, and therefore cannot claim 
fulfilment from the other party. The result is similar when Faust enjoins 
him to twist a rope of sea-sand along a part of the coast just above low- 
water mark, where, though he actually does contrive to twine the unlikely 
material, the waves, of course, destroy the coil as soon as it is wrought. 
Whether so much subtlety was at last frustrated, or a happy dénodment 
was substituted for the original final “fetch,” either the narrator did not 
tell, or the listener has forgotten. The latter is at least the case in the 
modern and now most widely known version of the tale, for Goethe’s choice 
of this theme for his poem, published in 1818, gained it henceforth an 
enduring place among classical literature. His introduction of the character 
of Margaret gave an entirely new turn to the story, the interest aroused by 
her soon diverting attention from the heretofore principal personage; but 
in his less known “ Second Part,” or continuation of the poem, Faust 
resumes his prominent position, goes through various adventures resem- 
bling some of those narrated by Spies, including an intrigue with Helen 
of Greece, and is finally redeemed and taken to heaven, where Margaret 
longingly awaits him. 


83—5 
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Though received as a natrative of actual facts when they were 
first circulated, it has sometimes been doubted in later days whether 
even the hero of the Faust legends were indeed a real personage. Some 
have suggested that the monks might have propagated fables in that 
name, out of hatred to the printer who had destroyed their trade in MSS.; 
but, in fact, the printer Fust, who is believed to have died of the plague 
in 1466, flourished half a century before the time when, gs there is ample 
proof, a Dr. Johann Faust, who bore the reputation of being a great 
magician, really lived, his death having occurred towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. Still the existence of this person being proved does not 
suffice to establish his connection with the tales told in his name; and one 
German writer, T. Girres, after saying that ‘‘ Faust is rather a book than 
a person,” asserts that every age has had its Faust, adducing numerous 
instances, ancient as well as medieval. Thus Zoroaster, Democritus, 
Empedocles, and Apollonius were all reputed sorcerers, the former 
especially having, it is said, ruled over kings by means of magic, and been 
at last carried away by evil spirits. Robert (surnamed “the Devil”’), 
Duke of Normandy, in the year 768, changed himself at will into various 
shapes, and called up the shade of Charlemagne, as Faust did that of 
Alexander. He repented afterwards of his sorceries, and even passed 
three years in penance; yet at Jast was taken off to the infernal regions. 
Pope Sylvester IT. made a pact with the Devil, and was finally “ fetched,” 
even from the church where he had taken refuge. Like tales have 
been told also of Paul II., and other Popes. All, too, that has been said 
of Faust had been related of others centuries before. Thus Albertus 
Magnus, in 1248, showed his friends a blooming garden with nightingales 
singing among the flowers, when all without lay frozen in the snows of 
Christmas. An aérial journey on a mantle is a common incident in the 
stories of the Arabian Nighis, and has also been related of Simon Magus 
and others; while a parallel for Faust’s feats of supernatural voracity is 
found in the tale of the Abbot Erloftus eating all the provisions that 
could be furnished at an inn, concluding with the hostess herself’; 
who, however, presently took her place again in the kitchen, while 
the food was soon after discovered, apparently untouched. On these 
grounds, Dr. K. Rosencranz, in his JTistory of German Medieval Poetry, 
does not hesitate to characterize the History of Dr. Faustus as merely “a 
collection of many traditions, all turning on the point of a man making a 
pact with the Devil in order to gain power over the spiritual and natural 
world.” 

The number of places which have disputed the credit of having been 
the scene of Faust’s history, or, at least, of his end, has no doubt tended 
to throw discredit on the reality of his existence; for, while the original 
story asserts that his death occurred at Rimlich, a village near Wittenberg, 
yet, at Maulbronn, a plood-stained place is shown as the spot where it 
took place, and at Cologne a window through which the Devil is said to 
have flown away with him. Another window at the castle of Waerden- 
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berg makes the same claim, some irremovable blood-stains being pointed 
out a8 indisputable proofs of its justness; while similar marks at Pratau, 
near Wittenberg, are held by the natives to demonstrate that as having 
been the locality so distinguished. Yet, however conflicting may be the 
evidence as to the details of Faust's life or death, there seems no reason 
to doubt that a person of that name did play some such part as that 
described in the story. As the Conversations Lexicon remarks, “some 
Cagliostro of the fifteenth or sixteenth century was probably the germ out 
of which the tale of Dr. Faustus grew.” The earliest mention of the name 
of Faust as a magician occurs in a letter from the Abbot Trithemius to a 
mathematician named Wirdung, in which the writer recounts that, when 
travelling in 1506 (eighty years before Spies’ History was printed), he had 
come to a place where a certain George Sabellius, whom he characterizes 
as an impostor more fool than magician, had been performing many 
wonders, and had left behind him a card on which he described himself as 
“ Georgius Sabellius, Faustus junior, necromancer, &¢. &c.” The inser- 
tion of the word “junior” shows evidently that even at this early period 
the name of Faust was already well known in connection with magical 
associations. Again, J. Gask, a Protestant theologian, in 1548 affirmed 
that he himself had dined with the sorcerer Faust at Basle, and was enter- 
tained with a banquet of strange birds, unknown to him and quite foreign 
there. He mentions, too, his having a dog and a horse, both of which 
were thought to be demons, and that he had been told that the dog 
appeared at times in the form of a servant, supplying food to his master. 
He concludes, “‘ The wretched man came to a fearful end, for the Devil 
strangled him ; his body would lie upon the bier on its face, though it had 
been turned five times.” But the witness who is considered to be the 
most credible of all is Johann Memel or Manlius, a pupil of Melancthon, 
who, in a collection bearing date 1560, gives, as from the mouth of his 
master, an account of the famous magician Faust, as of one with whom the 
latter had been personally acquainted. He, too, asserts that he was found 
one morning lying on his face, having been killed by the Devil at 
midnight. A portrait of him is also extant, marked with the words, 
“Het portrait van Doctor Faustus,” and which represents him with 
a face almost boyish in its plumpness, with high rounded forehead, 
far back on which appears a crop of short, slightly curled, unparted 
hair; the eye-brows are arched and well defined, the nose thick, the 
chin large, and adorned with a little “imperial” tuft just under the 
lower lip, while the upper displays a smooth, neatly-curved moustache. 
The figure is simply attired in a round cloak, with a gathered frill- 
like collar. 

A story which once excited such universal interest, and was read or 
listened to in almost every German household, from the baron’s castle to 
the boor’s hut, may still be of some value in furnishing some conclusions 
as to the state of the people in the age wherein it found such acceptance. 
Originating, 2s it did, in Germany, it is no mean testimony to Teutonic 
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purity that the original tale is strictly modest. We are told, indeed, that 
Faust “ led a sensual life,” but it is only in the most general terms that 
this is indicated; no scenes of vice are depicted, no licentious language 
indulged, scarcely a word occurring throughout the work which the 
demurest would shrink from; for even where a coarse expression is 
characteristically put into the mouth of a boor, it is still rather rudeness 
than immorality. Widman’s version, notwithstanding the superior assump- 
tions indicated by its prolix “ reflections,” merits less praise on this score, 
yet even this might well stand comparison, as regards refinement, with 
much that is to be found in contemporary English literature. Nor does 
the narrative pander to depraved taste, by tracing a course of crime of any 
kind; indeed, many a hero who is left “‘ married and happy ” at the end 
of a modern novel's third volume, has led the readers of his career through 
much more of sin and shame than does this poor hell-doomed Faust. Had 
it been received merely as an entertaining fiction, these considerations might 
have sufficed to place it beyond censure, while it might have claimed, too, 
the further recommendation of interweaving with what was purely imagi- 
native some information as to the facts ascertained or the theories then 
prevalent in respect to geography, astronomy, &c., thus at least enlarging 
the conceptions and stimulating the healthy curiosity of its readers. 
When, however, we regard its claim to be a narration of facts and an 
exponent of spiritual truths challenging devout belief, we can hardly con- 
clude that its influence could have been very wholesome. That ancient 
error which for so many years has been an obstacle to human progress viz.— 
that to be ignorant is the only condition of being innocent, and that know- 
ledge is so nearly allied to evil that any intensity of desire for it must be 
dreaded as a dangerous impulse—lies at the foundation of the story. Since 
aspirations after a deeper insight into nature could scarcely have been so 
common as to invite universal warning that they were likely to imperil 
the soul, it seems likely that the real feeling of those who circulated 
such stories must have been a desire, prompted by mingled jealousy 
and fear, to deter the multitude from any approach to what was represented 
as so dangerous, and not only to throw suspicion upon superior knowledge 
wherever it existed, but to repress in the uninformed the first rising of any 
desire for enlightenment. The example chosen, therefore, to instruct man- 
kind as to the surest road to ruin is that of a man whose chief desire is, in fact, 
simply a thirst to know more of the works of his Creator; for the motive 
assigned for Faust’s entering into his terrible compact is neither ambition 
nor revenge, avarice, sensuality, or any other corrupt passion, but is 
strictly defined to have been nothing else than a thirst for knowledge— 
knowledge of the secrets of nature. His demand for. physical enjoy- 
ments, as soon as he earned the power to command them, seems rather an 
afterthought, on the commercial principle of making all he can by his 
bargain ; while his subsequent sensuality is the result of separate direct 
temptations assiduously set before him by the evil being in whose power 
he has placed himself. Even then his errors are comparatively venial, for 
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he is never described as seducing innocence—only the later legends 
furnishing even the faintest type of Goethe’s Margaret. Nor yet, with 
the power of hell at his command, and a fiend always beside him, is he 
ever seen indulging in hatred, malice, or uncharitableness towards his 
fellow-creatures, except in the one instance of his preventing the resuscitation 
of the decapitated conjuror, which has the excuse of being a sort of trial 
of strength with a rival. With this exception, the mischievous pranks he 
occasionally plays never do any serious injury to their objects, and seem 
rather ebullitions of fun than promptings of ill-nature; while we continu-. 
ally find him exerting his extraordinary endowments, to afford pleasure or 
benefit to others. That all this was of no avail, has a certain tendency to 
throw contempt on morality. Faust is throughout the story an object of 
anything but detestation. We can but admire the skilful doctor, the kindly, 
genial companion, and the loving husband and father, though but of a 
shadowy bride and child; while our deepest pity is moved by the helpless 
victim of a single error, bitterly repenting a sin which, after all, had been 
prompted by actually laudable motives, yet sighing in vain for heavenly 
help or pardon. His final doom is therefore in the highest degree 
unsatisfactory ; especially as we find that, while the powers of hell are ever 
on the alert to preclude any withdrawal from the pact of which he almost 
immediately begins to repent, no corresponding effort is made by any 
power of heaven to afford him a chance of escape; all supernatural 
interference (with the one slight exception of his blood flowing into the 
form of words of warning) being thus restricted to infernal agents, as 
though the Devil were the only spiritual being who was active in the 
world, and God a mere passive spectator from afar of His creatures’ vain 
struggles with their mighty and crafty and relentless foe. 

















Ghe Claverings. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Harry Craverina’s CONFESSION. 


a amas ARRY Clavering, when he went 
ala away from Onslow Crescent, 
after his interview with Cecilia 
Burton, was a wretched, pitiable 
man. He had told the truth 
of himself, as far as he was 
able to tell it, to a woman 
whom he thoroughly esteemed, 
and having done se was con- 
vinced that she could no longer 
entertain any respect for him. 
He had Jaid bare to her all his 
weakness, and for a moment 
she had spurned him. It was 
true that she had again recon- 
ciled herself to him, struggling 
to save both him and her sister 
from future misery,—that she 
had even condescended to im- 
plore him to be gracious to 
Florence, taking that which to 
her mind seemed then to be 
the surest path to her object ; but not the less did he feel that she 
must despise him. Having promised his hand to one woman,—to a 
woman whom he still professed that he loved dearly,—he had allowed 
himself to be cheated into offering it to another. And he knew that the 
cheating had been his own. It was he who had done the evil. Julia, in 
showing her affection for him, had tendered her love to a man whom she 
believed to be free. He had intended to walk straight. He had not 
allowed himself to be enamoured of the wealth possessed by this woman 
who had thrown herself at his feet. But he had been so weak that he had 
fallen in his own despite. 

There is, I suppose, no young man possessed of average talents and 
average education, who does not early in life Jay out for himself some 
career with more or less precision,—some career which is high in its ten- 
dencies and noble in its aspirations, and to which he is afterwards com- 
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pelled to compare the circumstances of the life which he shapes for himself. 
In doing this he may not attempt, perhaps, to lay down for himself any 
prescribed amount of success which he will endeavour to reach, or even 
the very pathway by which he will strive to be successful; but he will 
tell himself what are the vices which he will avoid, and what the virtues 
which he will strive to attain. Few young men ever did this with more 
precision than it had been done by Harry Clavering, and few with more 
self-confidence. Very early in life he had been successful,—so successful 
as to enable him to emancipate himself not only from his father’s absolute 
control, but almost also from any interference on his father’s part. It 
had seemed to be admitted that he was a better man than his father, better 
than the other Claverings,—the jewel of the race, the Clavering to whom 
the family would in future years look up, not as their actual head, but 
as their strongest prop and most assured support. He had said to himself 
that he would be an honest, truthful, hard-working man, not covetous 
after money, though conscious that a labourer was worthy of his hire, and 
conscious also that the better the work done the better should be his wages. 
Then he had encountered a blow,—a heavy blow from a false woman,— 
and he had boasted to himself that he had borne it well, as a man should 
bear all blows. And now, after all these resolves and all these boastings, 
he found himself brought by his own weakness to such a pass that he 
hardly dared to look in the face any of his dearest and most intimate 
friends. 

He was not remiss in telling himself all this. He did draw the com- 
parison ruthlessly between the character which he had intended to make 
his own and that which he now had justly earned. He did not excuse 
himself. We are told to love others as ourselves, and it is hard to do so. 
3ut I think that we never hate others, never despise others, as we are 
sometimes compelled by our own convictions and self-judgment to hate 
and to despise ourselves. Harry, as he walked home on this evening, was 
lost in disgust at his own conduct. He could almost have hit his head 
against the walls, or thrown himself beneath the waggons as he passed 
them, so thoroughly was he ashamed of his own life. Even now, on 
this evening, he had escaped from Onslow Crescent,—basely escaped,— 
without having declared any purpose. ‘Twice on this day he had escaped, 
alnost by subterfuges; once from Burton’s office, and now again from 
Cecilia’s presence. How long was this to go on, or how could life be 
endurable to him under such circumstances ? 

In parting from Cecilia, and promising to write at once, and promising 
to come again in a few days, he had had some idea in his head that he 
would submit his fate to the arbitrament of Lady Ongar. At any rate he 
must, he thought, see her, and finally arrange with her what the fate of 
both of them should be, before he could make any definite statement of 
his purpose in Onslow Crescent. The last tender of his hand had been 
made to Julia, and he could not renew his former promises on Florence's 
behalf, till he had been absolved by Julia. 
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This may at any rate be pleaded on his behalf,—that in all the work- 
ings of his mind at this time there was very little of personal vanity. 
Very personally vain he had been when Julia Brabazon,—the beautiful 
and noble-born Julia,—had first confessed at Clavering that she loved 
kim; but that vanity had been speedily knocked on the head by her 
conduct to him. Men when they are jilted can hardly be vain of the 
conquest which has led to such a result. Since that there had been no 
vanity of that sort. His love to Florence had been open, honest, and 
satisfactory, but he had not considered himself to have achieved a wonderful 
triumph at Stratton. And when he found that Lord Ongar’s widow still 
loved him,—that he was still regarded with affection by the woman who 
had formerly wounded him,—there was too much of pain, almost of 
tragedy, in his position, to admit of vanity. He would say to himself 
that, as far as he knew his own heart, he thought he loved Julia the best; 
but, nevertheless, he thoroughly wished that she had not returned from 
Italy, or that he had not seen her when she had so returned. 

He had promised to write, and that he would do this very night. He 
had failed to make Cecilia Burton understand what he intended to do, 
having, indeed, hardly himself resolved; but before he went to bed he 
would both resolve and explain to her his resolution. Immediately, 
therefore, on his return home he sat down at his desk with the pen in his 
hand and the paper before him. 

At last the words came. I can hardly say that they were the product 
of any fixed resolve made before he commenced the writing. I think that 
his mind worked more fully when the pen was in his hands than it had 
done during the hour through which he sat listless, doing nothing, 
struggling to have a will of his own, but failing. The letter when it was 


written was as follows :— 

Bloomsbury Square, May, 186—. 
Dearest Mrs. Burton,—I said that I would write to-morrow, but I am writing 
now, immediately on my return home. Whatever else you may think of me, pray be 
sure of this, that I am most anxious to make you know and understand my own 
position at any rate as well as I do myself. I tried to explain it to you when I was 
with you this evening, but I fear that I failed ; and when Mr. Burton came in I could 
not say anything farther. 

I know that I have behaved very badly to your sister,—very badly, even though she 
should never become aware that I have done so. Not that that is possible, for if she 
were to be my wife to-morrow I should tell her everything. But badly as you must 
think of me, I have never for a moment had a premeditated intention to deceive her. 
I believe you do know on what terms I had stood with Miss Brabazon before her mar- 
riage, and that when she married, whatever my feelings might be, there was no self- 
accusation. And after that you know all that took place between me and Florence till 
the return of Lord Ongar’s widow. Up to that time everything had been fair between 
us. I had told Florence of my former attachment, and she probably thought but little 
of it. Such things are so common with men ! Some change happens as had happened 
with me, and a man’s second love is often stronger and more worthy of a woman’s 
acceptance than the first. At any rate, she knew it, and there was, so far, an end of 
it. And you understood, also, how very anxious I was to avoid delay in our marriage. 
No one knows that better than you,—not even Florence,—for I have talked it over with 
you so often ; and you will remember how I have begged you to assistsme, I don’t 
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blame ty darling Florence. She was doing what she deemed best ; but oh, if she had 
only been guided by what you once said to her! 

Then Lord Ongar’s widow returned ; and dear Mrs. Burton, though I fear you 
think ill of her, you must remember that as far as you know, or I, she has done 
nothing wrong, has been in no respect false, since her marriage. As to her early con- 
duct to me, she did what many women have done, but what no woman should do. 
But how can I blame her, knowing how terrible has been my own weakness! But as 
to her conduct since her marriage, I implore you to believe with me that she has been 
sinned against grievously, and has not sinned. Well; as you know,I met her. It was 
hardly unnatural that I should do so, as we are connected. But whether natural or 
unnatural, foolish or wise, I went to her often. I thought at first that she must know 
of my engagement as her sister knew it well, and had met Florence. But she did 
not know it ; and so, having none near her that she could love, hardly a friend but 
myself, grievously wronged by the world and her own relatives, thinking that with 
her wealth she could make some amend to me for her former injury, she——. Dear 
Mrs. Burton, I think you will understand it now, and will see that she at least is free 
from blame. 

Iam not defending myself ; of course all this should have been without effect on 
me. But I had loved her so dearly! Ido love her still so dearly! Love like that 
does not die. When she left me it was natural that I should seek some one else to love. 
When she returned to me,—when I found that in spite of her faults she had loved me 
through it all, I—I yielded and became false and a traitor. 

I say that I love her still; but I know well that Florence is far the nobler 
woman of the two. Florence never could have done what she did. In natare, in 
mind, in acquirement, in heart, Florence is the better. The man who marries Florence 
must be happy if any woman can make a man happy. Of her of whom I am now 
speaking, I know well that I cannot say that. How then, you will ask, can I be fool 
enough, having had such a choice, to doubt between the two! How is it that man 
doubts between vice and virtue, between honour and dishonour, between heaven and 
hell ? 

But all this is nothing to you. I do not know whether Florence would take me 
now. I am well aware that I have no right to expect that she should. But if I 
understood you aright this evening, she, as yet, has heard nothing of all this. What 
must she think of me for not writing to her! But I could not bring myself to write 
in a false spirit ; and how could I tell her all that I have now told to you ? 

I know that you wish that our engagement should go on. Dear Mrs, Burton, I 
love you so dearly for wishing it! Mr. Burton, when he shall have heard everything, 
will, I fear, think differently. For me, I feel that I must see Lady Ongar before I can 
again go to your house, and I write now chiefly to tell yon that this is what I have 
determined to do. I believe she is now away, in the Isle of Wight, but I will see her 
as soon as she returns. After that I will either come to Onslow Crescent or send. 
Florence will be with you then. She of course must know everything, and you have 
my permission to show this letter to her if you think well to do so.—Most sincerely 
and affectionately yours, Harry CLAVERING. 

This he delivered himself the next morning at the door in Onslow 
Crescent, taking care not to be there till after Theodore Burton should 
have gone from home. He left a card also, so that it might be known, 
not only that he had brought it himself, but that he had intended 
Mrs. Burton to be aware of that fact. Then he went and wandered 
about, and passed his day in misery, as such men do when they are 
thoroughly discontented with their own conduct. This was the Saturday 
on which Lady. Ongar returned with her Sophie from the Isle of Wight ; 
but of that premature return Harry knew nothing, and therefore allowed 
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the Sunday to pass by without going to Bolton Street. On the Monday 
morning he received a letter from home which made it necessary,—or 
induced him to suppose it to be necessary, that he should go home to 
Clavering, at any rate for one day. This he did on the Monday, sending 
a line to Mrs. Burton to say whither he was gone, and that he should be 
back by Wednesday night or Thursday morning,—and imploring her to 
give his love to Florence, if she would venture to do so. Mrs, Burton 
would know what must be his first business in London on his return, 
and she might be sure he would come or send to Onslow Crescent as soon 
as that was over. 

Harry’s letter,—the former and longer letter, Cecilia had read over, 
till she nearly knew it by heart, before her husband’s return. She well 
understood that he would be very hard upon Harry. He had been 
inclined to forgive Clavering for what had been remiss,—to forgive the 
silence, the absence from the office, and the want of courtesy to his wife, 
till Harry had confessed his sin;—but he could not endure that his sister 
should seek the hand of a man who had declared himself to be in doubt 
whether he would take it, or that any one should seek it for her, in her 
ignorance of all the truth. His wife, on the other hand, simply looked to 
Florence’s comfort and happiness. That Florence should not suffer the pang 
of having been deceived and rejected was all in all to Cecilia. “ Of course 
she must know it some day,” the wife had pleaded to her husband. “He 
is not the man to keep anything secret. But if she is told when he has 
returned to her, and is good to her, the happiness of the return will cure 
the other misery.” But Burton would not submit to this. “To be com- 
fortable at present is not everything,” he said. “If the man be so 
miserably weak that he does not even now know his own mind, Florence 
had better take her punishment, and be quit of him.” 

Cecilia had narrated to him with passable fidelity what had occurred 
upstairs, while he was sitting alone in the dining-room. That she, in her 
anger, had at one moment spurned Harry Clavering, and that in the next 
she had knelt to him, imploring him to come back to Florence,—those 
two little incidents she did not tell to her husband. Harry’s adventures 
with Lady Ongar, as far as she knew them, she described accurately. “I 
can’t make any apology for him; upon my life I can’t,” said Burton. 
“Tf I know what it is for a man to behave ill, falsely, like a knave in 
such matters, he is so behaving.” So Theodore Burton spoke as he 
took his candle to go away to his work ; but his wife had induced him to 
promise that he would not write to Stratton or take any other step in 
the matter till they had waited twenty-four hours for Harry's promised 
letter. 

The letter came before the twenty-four hours were expired, and 
Burton, on his return home on the Saturday, found himself called upon 
to read and pass judgment upon Harry’s confession. “ What right has he 
to speak of her as his darling Florence,” he exclaimed, “ while he is con- 
fessing his own knavery ?” 
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“ But if she is his darling ?” pleaded his wife. 

“Trash! But the word from him in such a letter is simply an 
additional insult. And what does he know about this woman who has 
come back? He vouches for her, but what can he know of her? Just 





what she tells him. He is simply a fool.” : 


“ But you cannot dislike him for believing her word.” 

“ Cecilia,” said he, holding down the letter as he spoke,— you 
are so carried away by your love for Florence, and your fear lest a 
marriage which has been once talked of should not take place, that you 
shut your eyes to this man’s true character. Can you believe any good 
of a man who tells you to your face that he is engaged to two women at 
once ?” 

“T think I can,” said Cecilia, hardly venturing to express so dangerous 
an opinion above her breath. 

“ And what would you think of a woman who did so?” 

“ Ah, that is so different! I cannot explain it, but you know that it 
is different.” 

“J know that you would forgive a man anything, and a woman 
nothing.” To this she submitted in silence, having probably heard the 
reproof before, and he went on to finish the letter. “ Not defending him- 
self!” he exclaimed,—* then why does he not defend himself? When 
a man tells me that he does not, or cannot defend himself, I know that he 
is a sorry fellow, without a spark of spirit.” 

“J don’t think that of Harry. Surely that letter shows a spirit.” 

“ Such a one as I should be ashamed to see ina dog. No man should 
ever be in a position in which he cannot defend himself. No man, at any 
rate, should admit himself to be so placed. Wish that he should go on 
with his engagement! Ido not wish it at all. Iam sorry for Florence. 
She will suffer terribly. But the loss of such a lover as that is infinitely 
a lesser loss than would be the gain of such a husband. You had better 
write to Florence, and tell her not to come.” 

“Oh, Theodore ! ” 

“ That is my advice.” 

“But there is no post between this and Monday,” said Cecilia 
temporizing. 

“ Send her a message by the wires.” 

“You cannot explain this by a telegram, Theodore. Besides, why 
should she not come? Her coming can do no harm. If you were to tell 
your mother now of all this, it would prevent the possibility of things ever 
being right.” 

“ Things,—that is, this thing, never will be right,” said he. 

“But let us see. She will be here on Monday, and if you think it 
best you can tell her everything. Indeed, she must be told when she is 
here, for I could not keep it from her. I could not smile and talk to her 

about him and make her think that it is all right.” 

“ Not you! I should be very sorry if you could.” 
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“ But I think I could make her understand that she should not decide 
upon breaking with him altogether.” 

“ And I think I could make her understand that she ought to do so.” 

“ But you wouldn't do that, Theodore? ” 

“ T would if I thought it my duty.” 

‘“‘ But at any rate, she must come, and we can talk of that to-morrow.” 

As to Florence’s coming, Burton had given way, beaten, apparently, by 
that argument about the post. On the Sunday very little was said about 
Harry Clavering. Cecilia studiously avoided the subject, and Burton had 
not so far decided on dropping Harry altogether, as to make him anxious 
to express any such decision. After all, such dropping or not dropping 
must be the work of Florence herself. On the Monday morning Cecilia 
had a further triumph. On that day her husband was very fully engaged, 
—having to meet a synod of contractors, surveyors, and engineers, to 
discuss which of the remaining thoroughfares of London should not be 
knocked down by the coming railways,—and he could not absent himself 
from the Adelphi. It was, therefore, arranged that Mrs. Burton should 
go to the Paddington Station to meet her sister-in-law. She therefore 
would have the first word with Florence, and the earliest opportunity of 
impressing the new-comer with her own ideas. “ Of course, you must say 
something to her of this man,” said her husband, “ but the Jess you say 
the better. After all she must be left to judge for herself.” In all matters 
such as this,—in all affairs of tact, of social intercourse, and of conduct 
between man and man, or man and woman, Mr. Burton was apt to be 
eloquent in his domestic discussion, and sometimes almost severe ;-—but 
the final arrangement of them was generally left to his wife. He enun- 
ciated principles of strategy,—much, no doubt, to her benefit; but she 
actually fought the battles. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
FLORENCE BURTON PACKS UP A PACKET. 


TuoucH nobody had expressed to Florence at Stratton any fear of Harry 
Clavering’s perfidy, that young lady was not altogether easy in her mind. 
Weeks and weeks had passed, and she had not heard from him. Her 
mother was manifestly uneasy, and had announced some days before 
Florence’s departure, her surprise and annoyance in not having heard from 
her eldest son. When Florence inquired as to the subject of the expected 
letter, her mother put the question aside, saying, with a little assumed 
irritability, that of course she liked to get an answer to her letters when 
she took the trouble to write them. And when the day for Florence’s 
journey drew nigh, the old lady became more and more uncasy,—showing 
plainly that she wished her daughter was not going to London. But 
Florence, as she was quite determined to go, said nothing to all this. Her 
father also was uneasy, and neither of them had for some days named her 
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lover in her hearing. She knew that there was something wrong, and felt 
that it was better that she should go to London and learn the truth. 

No female heart was ever less prone to suspicion than the heart of 
Florence Burton. Among those with whom she had been most intimate 
nothing had occurred to teach her that men could be false, or women 
either. When she had heard from Harry Clavering the story of Julia 
Brabazon, she had, not making much accusation against the sinner in 
speech, put Julia down in the books of her mind as a bold, bad woman 
who could forget her sex, and sell her beauty and her womanhood for 
money. There might be such a woman here and there, or such a man. 
There were murderers in the world,—but the bulk of mankind is not 
made subject to murderers. Florence had never considered the possibility 
that she herself could become liable to such a misfortune. And then, 
when the day came that she was engaged, her confidence in the man 
chosen by her was unlimited. Such love as hers rarely suspects. He 
with whom she had to do was Harry Clavering, and therefore she could 
not be deceived. Moreover she was supported by a self-respect and a 
self-confidence which did not at first allow her to dream that a man who 
had once loved her would ever wish to leave her. It was to her as though 
a sacrament as holy as that of the church had passed between them, 
and she could not easily bring herself to think that that sacrament had 
been as nothing to Harry Clavering. But nevertheless there was some- 
thing wrong, and when she left her father’s house at Stratton, she was 
well aware that she must prepare herself for tidings that might be evil, 
She could bear anything, she thought, without disgracing herself; but 
there were tidings which might send her back to Stratton a broken woman, 
fit perhaps to comfort the declining years of her father and mother, but 
fit for nothing else. 

Her mother watched her closely as she sat at her breakfast that morn- 
ing, but much could not be gained by watching Florence Burton when 
Florence wished to conceal her thoughts. Many messages were sent to 
Theodore, to Cecilia, and to the children, messages to others of the Burton 
clan who were in town, but not a word was said of Harry Clavering. The 
very absence of his name was enough to make them all wretched, but 
Florence bore it as the Spartan boy bore the fox beneath his tunic. 
Mrs. Burton could hardly keep herself from a burst of indignation; but 
she had been strongly warned by her husband, and restrained herself till 
Florence was gone. ‘If he is playing her false,” said she, as soon as she 
was alone with her old husband, “ he shall suffer for it, though I have to 
tear his face with my own fingers.” 

“ Nonsense, my dear; nonsense.” 

“Tt is not nonsense, Mr. Burton. A gentleman, indeed! He is to 
be allowed to be dishonest to my girl because he is a gentleman! J wish 
there was no such thing as a gentleman ;—so Ido. Perhaps there would 
be more honest men then.” It was unendurable to her that a girl of hers 
should be so treated. 
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Immediately on the arrival of the train at the London platform, 
Florence espied Cecilia, and in a minute was in her arms. There was a 
special tenderness in her sister-in-law’s caress, which at once told Florence 
that her fears had not been without cause. Who has not felt the evil 
tidings conveyed by the exaggerated tenderness of a special kiss? But 
while on the platform and among the porters she said nothing of herself. 
She asked after Theodore and heard of the railway confederacy with a 
shew of delight. ‘ He’d like to make a line from Hyde Park Corner to the 
Tower of London,” said Florence, with a smile. Then she asked after the 
children, and specially for the baby ; but as yet she spoke no word of 
Harry Clavering. The trunk and the bag were at last found; and the 
two ladies were packed into a cab, and had started. Cecilia, when they 
were seated, got hold of Florence’s hand, and pressed it warmly, 
“ Dearest,” she said, “I am so glad to have you with us once again.” 
“And now,” said Florence, speaking with a calmness that was almost 
unnatural, “ tell me all the truth.” 

All the truth! What a demand it was. And yet Cecilia had 
expected that none less would be made upon her. Of course Florence 
must have known that there was something wrong. Of course she would 
ask as to her lover immediately upon her arrival. ‘ And now tell me 
all the truth.” 

“‘ Oh, Florence !” 

“ The truth, then, is very bad?” said Florence, gently. “Tell me first 
of all whether you have seen him. Is he ill?” 

“He was with us on Friday. He is not ill.” 

“* Thank God for that. Has anything happened to him? Tas he lost 
money ?” 

“No; I have heard nothing about money.” 

“Then he is tired of me. Tell me at once, my own one. You know 
me so well. You know I can bear it. Don’t treat me as though I were 
a coward.” 

“No ; it is not that. It is not that he is tired of you. If you had 
heard him speak of you on Friday,—that you were the noblest, purest, 
dearest, best of women ”? This was imprudent on her part; but what 
loving woman could at such a moment have endured to be prudent. 

“Then what is it?” asked Florence, almost sternly. “Look here, 
Cecilia; if it be anything touching himself or his own character, I will 
put up with it, in spite of anything my brother may say. Though he 
had been a murderer, if that were possible, I would not leave him. I 
will never leave him unless he leaves me. Where is he now, at this 
moment ? ” 

“He is in town.” Mrs. Burton had not received Harry’s note, telling 
her of his journey to Clavering, before she had left home. Now at this 
moment it was waiting for her in Onslow Crescent. 

“And am I to see him? Cecilia, why cannot you tell me how it 
is? In such a case I should tell you,—should tell you everything at 
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once; because I know that you are not acoward, Why cannot you do so 
tome?” 

“You have heard of Lady Ongar?” 

“Heard of her;—yes. She treated Harry very badly before her 
marriage.” 

“ She has come back to London, a widow.” 

“‘T know she has. And Harry has gone back to her! Is that it? 
Do you mean to tell me that Harry and Lady Ongar are to be married.” 

“‘No; I cannot say that. I hope it is not so, Indeed, I do not 
think it.” 

“Then what have I to fear? Does she object to his marrying me? 
What has she to do between us?” 

‘She wishes that Harry should come back to her, and Harry has 
been unsteady. He has been with her often, and he has been very weak. 
It may be all right yet, Flo; it may indeed,—if you can forgive his 
weakness,” 

Something of the truth had now come home to Florence, and she sat 
thinking of it long before she spoke again. This widow, she knew, was 
very wealthy, and Harry had loved her before he had come to Stratton. 
Harry's first love had come back free,—free to wed again, and able to 
make the fortune of the man she might love and marry. What had 
Florence to give to any man that could be weighed with this? Lady 
Ongar was very rich. Florence had already heard all this from Harry,— 
was very rich, was clever, and was beautiful; and moreover she had been 
Harry’s first love. Was it reasonable that she with her little claims, her 
puny attractions, should stand in Harry’s way when such a prize as that 
came across him! And as for his weakness ;—might it not be strength, 
rather than weakness ;—the strength of an old love which he could not 
quell, now that the woman was free to take him? For herself,—had she 
not known that she had only come second? As she thought of him with 
his noble bride and that bride’s great fortune, and of her own insignifi- 
cance, her low birth, her doubtful prettiness,—prettiness that had ever 
been doubtful to herself, of her few advantages, she told herself that she 
had no right to stand upon her claims. ‘I wish I had known it sooner,” 
she said, in a voice so soft that Cecilia strained her ears to catch the 
words. “I wish I had known it sooner. I would not have come up to 
be in his way.” ; 

“But you will be in no one’s way, Flo, unless it be in hers,” 

“ And I will not be in hers,” said Florence, speaking somewhat 
louder, and raising her head in pride as she spoke. “I will be neither in 
hers nor in his. I think I will go back at once.” 

Cecilia upon this ventured to look round at her, and saw that she was 
very pale, but that her eyes were dry and her lips pressed close together. 
It had not occurred to Mrs. Burton that her sister-in-law would take it in 
this way,—that she would express herself as being willing to give way, 
and that she would at once surrender her lover to her rival. The married 
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woman, she who was already happy with a husband, having enlisted all 
her sympathies on the side of a marriage between Florence and Harry 
Clavering, could by no means bring herself to agree to this view. 
No one liked success better than Cecilia Burton, and to her success would 
consist in rescuing Harry from Lady Ongar and securing him for 
Florence. In fighting this battle she had found that she would have 
against her Lady Ongar—of course, and then her husband, and Harry 
himself too, as she feared; and now also she must reckon Florence also 
among her opponents. But she could not endure the idea of failing in 
such a cause. ‘Oh, Florence, I think you are so wrong,” she said. 

“You would feel as I do, if you were in my place.” 

“ But people cannot always judge best when they feel the most, 
What you should think of is his happiness.” 

“ So I do ;—and of his ‘future career.” 

“Career! I hate to hear of careers. Men do not want careers, or 
should not want them. Could it be good for him to marry a woman who 
has been false—who has done as she has, simply because she has made herself 
rich by her wickedness? Do you believe so much in riches yourself?” 

“Tf he loves her best, I will not blame him,” said Florence. ‘ He 
knew her before he had seen me. He was quite honest and told me all 
the story. It is not his fault if he still likes her the best.” 

When they reached Onslow Crescent, the first half-hour was spent with 
the children, as to whom Florence could not but observe that even from 
their mouths the name of Harry Clavering was banished. But she played 
with Cissy and Sophie, giving them their little presents from Stratton ; 
and sat with the baby in her lap, kissing his pink feet and making little 
soft noises for his behoof, sweetly as she might have done if no terrible 
crisis in her own life had now come upon her. Not a tear as yet had 
moistened her eyes, and Cecilia was partly aware that Florence’s weeping 
would be done in secret. “Come up with me into my own room;—I 
have something to show you,” she said, as the nurse took the baby at last; 
and Cissy and Sophie were at the same time sent away with their brother. 
“ As I came in I got a note from Harry, but, before you see that, I must 
show you the letter which he wrote to me on Friday. He has gone down 
to Clavering,—on some business,—for one day.” Mrs. Burton, in her 
heart, could hardly acquit him of having run out of town at the moment 
to avoid the arrival of Florence. 

They went upstairs, and the note was, in fact, read before the letter. 
‘<I hope there is nothing wrong at the parsonage,” said Florence. 

“You see he says he will be back after one day.” 

“ Perhaps he has gone to tell them,—of this change in his prospects.” 

“No, dear, no; you do not yet understand his feelings. Read his 
letter, and you will know more. If there is to be a change, he is at any 
rate too much ashamed of it to speak of it. He does not wish it himself. 
It is simply this,—that she has thrown herself in his way, and he has not 
known how to avoid her.” 
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Then Florence read the letter very slowly, going over most of the 
sentences more than once, and struggling to learn from them what were 
really the wishes of the writer. When she came to Harry’s exculpation 
of Lady Ongar, she believed it thoroughly, and said so,—meeting, however, 
a direct contradiction on that point from her sister-in-law. When she 
had finished it, she folded it up and gave it back. “ Cissy,” she said, 
“] know that I ought to go back. Ido not want to see him, and Iam 
glad that he has gone away.” 

“ But you do not mean to give him up?” 

“Yes, dearest.” 

“ But you said you would never leave him, unless he left you.” 

“ He has left me.” 

“No, Florence; not so. Do you not see what he says;—that he 
knows you are the only woman that can make him happy?” 

“ He has not said that; but if he had, it would make no matter. He 
understands well how it is. He says that I could not take him now,— 
even if he came to me; andI cannot. Howcould 1? What! wish to 
marry a man who does not love me, who loves another, when I know that 
Iam regarded simply as a barrier between them; when by doing so I 
should mar his fortunes? Cissy, dear, when you think of it, you will not 
wish it.” 

“Mar his fortunes! It would make them. Ido wish it,—and he 
wishes it too. I tell you that I had him here, and I know it. Why 
should you be sacrificed ? ” 

“What is the meaning of self-denial, if no one can bear to suffer?” 

“ But he will suffer too,—and all for her caprices! You cannot really 
think that her money would do him any good. Who would ever speak to 
him again, or even see him? What would the world say of him? Why, 
his own father and mother and sisters would disown him, if they are such 
as you say they are.” 

Florence would not argue it further, but went to her room, and 
remained there alone till Cecilia came to tell her that her brother had 
returned. What weeping there may have been there, need not be told. 
Indeed, as I think, there was not much, for Florence was a girl whose 
education had not brought her into the way of hysterical sensations. 
The Burtons were an active, energetic people who sympathized with each 
other in labour and success,—and in endurance also; but who had little 
sympathy to express for the weaknesses of grief. When her children had 
stumbled in their play, bruising their little noses, and barking their little 
shins, Mrs. Burton, the elder, had been wont to bid them rise, asking 
them what their legs were for, if they could not stand. So they had dried 
their own little eyes with their own little fists, and had learned to under- 
stand that the rubs of the world were to be borne in silence. This rub 
that had come to Florence was of grave import, and had gone deeper than 
the outward skin; but still the old lesson had its effect. 

Florence rose from the bed on which she was lying, and prepared to 
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come down. “Do not commit yourself to him, as to anything,” said 
Cecilia. 

“T understand what that means,” Florence answered. “ He thinks as 
Ido. But never mind. He will not say much, and I shall say less. It 
is bad to talk of this to any man,—even to a brother.” 

Burton also received his sister with that exceptional affection which 
declares pity for some overwhelming misfortune. He kissed her lips, 
which was rare with him, for he would generally but just touch her 
forehead, and he put his hand behind her waist and partly embraced her. 
“Did Cissy manage to find you at the station?” 

“Oh, yes ;—easily.” 

“Theodore thinks that a woman is no good for any such purpose as 
that,” said Cecilia. ‘It is a wonder to him, no doubt, that we are not 
now wandering about London in search of each other,—and of him.” 

“T think she would have got home quicker if I could have been there,” 
said Burton. 

“We were in a cab in one minute;—weren’t we, Florence? The 
difference would have been that you would have given a porter sixpence, 
—and I gave him a shilling, having bespoken him before.” 

“And Theodore’s time was worth the sixpence, I suppose,” said 
Florence. 

“That depends,” said Cecilia. ‘ How did the synod go on?” 

“ The synod niade an ass of itself;—as synods always do. It is 
necessary to get a lot of men together, for the show of the thing,—other- 
wise the world will not believe. That is the meaning of committees. 
But the real work must always be done by one or two men. Come;—T'll 
go and get ready for dinner.” 

The subject,—the one real subject, had thus been altogether avoided 
at this first meeting with the man of the house, and the evening passed 
without any allusion to it. Much was made of the children, and much 
was said of the old people at home ; but still there was a consciousness over 
them all that the one matter of importance was being kept in the back- 
ground. They were all thinking of Harry Clavering, but no one mentioned 
his name. They all knew that they were unhappy and heavy-hearted 
through his fault, but no one blamed him. He had been received in that 
house with open arms, had been warmed in their bosom, and had stung 
them; but though they were all smarting from the sting, they uttered no 
complaint. Burton had made up his mind that it would be better to 
pass over the matter thus in silence,—to say nothing further of Harry 
Clavering. A misfortune had come upon them. They must bear it, and 
go on as before. Harry had been admitted into the London office on the 
footing of a paid clerk,—on the same footing, indeed, as Burton himself, 
though with a much smaller salary and inferior work. This position had 
been accorded to him of course through the Burton interest, and it was 
understood that if he chose to make himself useful, he could rise in the 
business as Theodore had risen, But he could only do so as one of the 
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Burtons. For the last three months he had declined to take his salary, 
alleging that private affairs had kept him away from the office. It was to 
the hands of Theodore Burton himself that such matters came for manage- 
ment, and therefore there had been no necessity for further explanation. 
Harry Clavering would of course leave the house, and there would be 
an end of him in the records of the Burton family. He would have 
come and made his mark,—a terrible mark, and would have passed on. 
Those whom he had bruised by his cruelty, and knocked over by his 
treachery, must get to their feet again as best they could, and say as little 
as might be of their fall. There are knaves in this world, and no one can 
suppose that he has a special right to be exempted from their knavery 
because he himself is honest. It is on the honest that the knaves prey. 
That was Burton’s theory in this matter. He would learn from Cecilia 
how Florence was bearing herself; but to Florence herself he would say 
little or nothing if she bore with patience and dignity, as he believed she 
would, the calamity which had befallen her. 

But he must write to his mother. The old people at Stratton must 
not be left in the dark as to what was going on. He must write to his 
mother, unless he could learn from his wife that Florence herself had 
communicated to them at home the fact of Harry’s iniquity. But he 
asked no question as to this on the first night, and on the following morn- 
ing he went off, having simply been told that Florence had seen Harry’s 
letter, that she knew all, and that she was carrying herself like an angel. 

“ Not like an angel that hopes?” said Theodore. 

“Let her alone for a day or two,” said Cecilia. ‘Of course she must 
have a few days to think of it. I need hardly tell you that you will never 
have to be ashamed of your sister.” 

The Tuesday and the Wednesday passed by, and though Cecilia and 
Florence when together discussed the matter, no change was made in the 
wishes or thoughts of either of them. Florence, now that she was in town, 
had consented to remain till after Harry should return, on the under- 
standing that she should not be called upon to see him. He was to be 
told that she forgave him altogether—that his troth was returned to 
him and that he was free, but that in such circumstances a meeting 
between them could be of no avail. And then a little packet was made 
up, which was to be given to him. How was it that Florence had brought 
with her all his presents and all his letters? But there they were in 
her box upstairs, and sitting by herself, with weary fingers, she packed 
them, and left them packed under lock and key, addressed by herself 
to Harry Clavering, Esq. Oh, the misery of packing such a parcel! The 
feeling with which a woman does it is never encountered by aman. He 
chucks the things together in wrath,—the lock of hair, the letters in the 
pretty Italian hand that have taken so much happy care in the writing, 
the jewelled shirt-studs, which were first put in by the fingers that gave 
them. They are thrown together, and given to some other woman to 
deliver. But the girl lingers over her torture, She reads the letters 
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again. She thinks of the moments of bliss which each little toy has 
given. She is loth to part with everything. She would fain keep some 
one thing,—the smallest of them all. She doubts,—till a feeling of 
mhidenly reserve constrains her at last, and the coveted trifle, with 
careful, painstaking fingers, is put with the rest, and the parcel is made 
complete, and the address is written with precision. 

“ Of course I cannot see him,” said Florence. ‘‘ You will hand to him 
what I have to send to him; and you must ask him, if he has kept any of 
my letters, to return them.” She said nothing of the shirt-studs, but he 
would understand that. As for the lock of hair,—doubtless it had been 
burned. 

Cecilia said but little in answer to this. She would not as yet look 
upon the matter as Florence looked at it, and as Theodore did also. 
Harry was to be back in town on Thursday morning. He could not, pro- 
bably, be seen or heard of on that day, because of his visit to Lady 
Ongar. It was absolutely necessary that he should see Lady Ongar before 
he could come to Onslow Terrace, with possibility of becoming once more 
the old Harry Clavering whom they were all to love. But Mrs. Burton 
would by no means give up all hope. It was useless to say anything to 
Florence, but she still hoped that good might come. 

And then, as she thought of it all, a project came into her head. 
Alas, and alas! Was she not too late with her project? Why had she 
not thought of it on the Tuesday or early on the Wednesday, when it 
might possibly have been executed? But it was a project which she 
must have kept secret from her husband, of which he would by no means 
have approved ; and as she remembered this, she told herself that perhaps 
it was as well that things should take their own course without such 
interference as she had contemplated. 

On the Thursday morning there came to her a letter in a strange 
hand. It was from Clavering,—from Harry’s mother. Mrs, Clavering 
wrote, as she said, at her son’s request, to say that he was confined to his 
bed, and could not be in London as soon as he expected. Mrs. Burton 
was not to suppose that he was really ill, and none of the family were to 
be frightened. From this Mrs. Burton learned that Mrs. Clavering knew 
nothing of Harry’s apostasy. The letter went on to say that Harry would 
write as soon as he himself was able, and would probably be in London 

early next week,—at any rate before the end of it. He was a little 
feverish, but there was no cause for alarm. Florence, of course, could 
only listen and turn pale. Now at any rate she must remain in London. 

Mrs. Burton’s project might, after all, be feasible; but then what if 
her husband should ‘really be angry with her? That was a misfortune 
which never yet had come upon her. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SHOWING WHY HARRY CLAVERING WAS WANTED AT THE RECTORY. 


Tue letter which had summoned Harry to the parsonage had been from 
his mother, and had begged him to come to Clavering at once, as trouble 
had come upon them from an unexpected source. His father had 
quarrelled with Mr. Saul. The rector and the curate had had an inter- 
view, in which there had been high words, and Mr. Clavering had refused 
to see Mr. Saul again. Fanny also was in great trouble,—and the parish 
was, as it were, in hot water. Mrs. Clavering thought that Harry had 
better run down to Clavering, and see Mr. Saul. Harry, not unwillingly, 
acceded to his mother’s request, much wondering at the source of this new 
misfortune. As to Fanny, she, as he believed, had held out no encourag2- 
ment to Mr. Saul’s overtures. When Mr. Saul had proposed to her,— 
making that first offer of which Harry had been aware,—nothing could 
have been more steadfast than her rejection of the gentleman’s hand. 
Harry had regarded Mr. Saul as little less than mad to think of sucha 
thing, but, thinking of him as a man very different in his ways and 
feelings from other men, had believed that he might go on at Clavering 
comfortably as curate in spite of that little accident. It appeared, how- 
ever, that he was not going on comfortably; but Harry, when he left 
London, could not quite imagine how such violent discomfort should have 
arisen that the rector and the curate should be unable to meet each other. 
If the reader will allow me, I will go back a little and explain this. 

The reader already knows what Fanny’s brother did not know,— 
namely, that Mr. Saul had pressed his suit again, and had pressed it very 
strongly ; and he also knows that Fanny’s reception of the second offer 
was very different from her reception of the first. She had begun to 
doubt ;—to doubt whether her first judgment as to Mr. Saul’s character 
had not been unjust,—to doubt whether, in addressing her, he was not 
right, seeing that his love for her was so strong,—to doubt whether she 
did not like him better than she had thought she did,—to doubt whether 
an engagement with a penniless curate was in truth a position utterly to 
be reprehended and avoided. Young penniless curates must love some- 
body as well as young beneficed vicars and rectors. And then Mr. Saul 
pleaded his cause so well ! 

She did not at once speak to her mother on the matter, and the fact 
that she had a secret made her very wretched. She had left Mr. Saul in 
doubt, giving him no answer, and he had said that he would ask her again 
in a few days what was to be his fate. She hardly knew how to tell her 
mother of this till she had told herself what were her own wishes, She 
thoroughly desired to have her mother in her confidence, and promised 
herself that it should be so before Mr. Saul renewed his suit. He wasa 
man whe was never hurried or impatient in his doings. But Fanny put 
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off the interview with her mother,—put off her own final resolution, till 
it was too late, and Mr. Saul came upon her again, when she was but ill- 
prepared for him. 

A woman, when she doubts whether she loves or does not love, is 
inclined five parts out of six towards the man of whom she is thinking. 
When a woman doubts she is lost, the cynics say. I simply assert, being 
no cynic, that when a woman doubts she is won. The more Fanny 
thought of Mr. Saul, the more she felt that he was not the man for which 
she had first taken him,—that he was of larger dimensions as regarded 
spirit, manhood, and heart, and better entitled to a woman’s love. She 
would not tell herself that she was attached to him; but in all her argu- 
ments with herself against him, she rested her objection mainly on the 
fact, that he had but seventy pounds a year. And then the threatened 
attack, the attack that was to be final, came upon her before she was 
prepared for it ! 

They had been together as usual during the intervening time. It was, 
indeed, impossible that they should not be together. Since she had first 
begun to doubt about Mr. Saul, she had been more diligent than heretofore 
in visiting the poor and in attending to her school, as though she were 
recognizing the duty which would specially be hers if she were to marry 
such a oneashe. And thus they had been brought together more than 
ever. All this her mother had seen, and seeing, had trembled; but she had 
not thought it wise to say anything till Fanny should speak. Fanny was 
very good and very prudent. It could not be but that Fanny should know 
how impossible must be such a marriage. As to the rector he had no 
suspicions on the matter. Saul had made himself an ass on one occasion, 
and there had been an end of it. Asa curate Saul was invaluable, and 
therefore the fact of his having made himself an ass had been forgiven him. 
It was thus that the rector looked at it. 

It was hardly more than ten days since the last walk in Cumberly 
Lane when Mr. Saul renewed the attack. He did it again on the same 
spot, and at the same hour of the day. Twice a week, always on the same 
days, he was in the chapel up at this end of the parish, and on these days 
he could always find Fanny on her way home. When he put his head in 
at the little school door and asked for her, her mind misgave her. He had 
not walked home with her since, and though he had been in the school 
with her often, had always left her there, going about his own business, 
as though he were by no means desirous of her company. Now the time 
had come, and Fanny felt that she was not prepared. But she took up her 
hat, and went out to him, knowing that there was no escape. 

“Miss Clavering,” said he, “have you thought of what I was saying 
toyou?” To this she made no answer, but merely played with the point of 
the parasol which she held in her hand. “ You cannot but have thought 

of it,” he continued. “ You could not dismiss it altogether from your 
thoughts.” 

“T have thought about it, of course,” she said. 
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“ And what does your mind say? Or rather what does your heart say? 
Both should speak, but I would sooner hear the heart first.” 

‘‘T am sure, Mr. Saul, that it is quite impossible.” 

“In what way impossible ?” 

“Papa would not allow it.” 

‘“‘ Have you asked him?” 

‘Oh, dear, no.” 

“Or Mrs. Clavering ?” 

Fanny blushed as she remembered how she had permitted the days to 
go by without asking her mother’s counsel. “No; I have spoken to no 
one. Why should I, when I knew that it is impossible? ” 

‘May I speak to Mr, Clavering?” To this Fanny made no immediate 
answer, and then Mr. Saul urged the question again. ‘May I speak to 
your father?” 

Fanny felt that she was assenting, even in that she did not answer such 
a question by an immediate refusal of her permission ; and yet she did 
not mean to assent. ‘ Miss Clavering,” he said, “if you regard me with 
affection, you have no right to refuse me this request. I tell you so boldly. 
If you feel for me that love which would enable you to accept me as your 
husband, it is your duty to tell me so,—your duty to me, to yourself, and 
to your God.” 

Fanny did not quite see the thing in this light, and yet she did not 
wish to contradict him. At this moment she forgot that in order to put 
herself on perfectly firm ground, she should have gone back to the first 
hypothesis, and assured him that she did not feel any such regard for him. 
Mr. Saul, whose intellect was more acute, took advantage of her here, and 
chose to believe that that matter of her affection was now conceded to him. 
He knew what he was doing well, and is open to a charge of some jesuitry. 
“Mr. Saul,” said Fanny, with grave prudence, “it cannot be right for 
people to marry when they have nothing to live upon.” When she had 
shown him so plainly that she had no other piece left on the board to play 
than this, the game may be said to have been won on his side. 

“Tf that be your sole objection,” said he, “ you cannot but think it 
right that I and your father should discuss it.” To this she made no 
reply whatever, and they walked along the lane for a considerable way in 
silence. Mr. Saul would have been glad to have had the interview over 

now, feeling that at any future meeting he would have stronger power of 
assuming the position of an aceepted lover than he would do now. 
Another man would have desired to get from her lips a decided word of 
love,—to take her hand, perhaps, and to feel some response from it,—to 
go further than this, as is not unlikely, and plead for the happy indul- 
gences of an accepted lover. But Mr. Saul abstained, and was wise in 
abstaining. She had not so far committed herself, but that she might 
even now have drawn back, had he pressed her too hard. For hand- 
pressing, and the titillations of love-making, Mr. Saul was not adapted ; 
but he was a man, who having once loved, would love on to the end. 
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The way, however, was too long to be completed without further 
speech. Fanny, as she walked, was struggling to find some words by 
which she might still hold*her ground, but the words were not forth- 
coming. It seemed to herself that she was being carried away by this 
man, because she had suddenly lost her remembrance of all negatives, 
The more she struggled the more she failed, and at last gave it up in 
despair. Let Mr. Saul say what he would, it was impossible that they 
should be married. All his arguments about duty were nonsense. It 
could not be her duty to marry a man who would have to starve in his 
attempt to keep her. She wished she had told him at first that she did 
not love him, but that seemed to be too late now. The moment that she 
was in the house she would go to her mother and tell her everything. 

“‘ Miss Clavering,” said he, ‘I shall see your father to-morrow.” 

“‘ No, no,” she ejaculated. 

“T shall certainly do so in any event. I shall either tell him that I 
must leave the parish,—explaining to him why I must go; or I shall ask 
him to let me remain here in the hope that I may become his son-in-law. 
You will not now tell me that am to go?” Fanny was again silent, 
her memory failing her as to either negative or affirmative that would be 
of service. ‘To stay here hopeless would be impossible tome. Now I 
am not hopeless. Now I am full of hope. I think I could be happy, 
though I had to wait as Jacob waited.” 

“ And perhaps have Jacob’s consolation,” said Fanny. She was lost 
by the joke and he knew it. A grim smile of satisfaction crossed his thin 
face as he heard it, and there was a feeling of triumph at his heart. “I am 
hardly fitted to be a patriarch, as the patriarchs were of old,” he said. 
‘“‘ Though the seven years should be prolonged to fourteen I do not think 
I should seek any Leah.” 

They were soon at the gate, and his work for that evening was done, 
He would go home to his solitary room at a neighbouring farm-house, and 
sit in triumph as he eat his morsel of cold mutton by himself. He, with- 
out any advantage of a person to back him, poor, friendless, hitherto 
conscious that he was unfitted to mix even in ordinary social life—he had 
won the heart of the fairest woman he had ever seen. ‘“ You will give 
me your hand at parting,” he said, whereupon she tendered it to him with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground. “I hope we understand each other,” he 
continued. ‘ You may at any rate understand this, that I love you with 
all my heart and all my strength. ff things prosper with me, all my 
prosperity shall be for you. If there be no prosperity for me, you shall 
be my only consolation inthis world. You are my Alpha and my Omega, 
my first and last, my beginning and end,—my everything, my all.” Then 
he turned away and left her, and there had come no negative from her 
lips. As far as her lips were concerned no negative was any longer 
possible to her. 

She went into the house knowing that she must at once seek her 
mother ; but she allowed herself first to remain for some half-hour in 
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her own bedroom, preparing the words that she would use. The inter- 
view she knew would be difficult,;—much more difficult than it would 
have been before her last walk with Mr. Saul; and the worst of it was 
that she could not quite make up her mind as to what it was that she 
wished to say. She waited till she should hear her mother’s step on the 
stairs. At last Mrs. Clavering came up to dress, and then Fanny following 
her quickly into her bedroom, abruptly began. 

“ Mamma,” she said, “I want to speak to you very much.” 

“ Well, my dear?” 

“ But you mustn’t be in a hurry, mamma.” Mrs. Clavering looked at 
her watch, and declaring that it still wanted three-quarters of an hour to 
dinner, promised that she would not be very much in a hurry. 

“ Mamma, Mr. Saul has been speaking to me again.” 

“Has he, my dear? You cannot, of course, help it if he chooses to 
speak to you, but he ought to know that it is very foolish. It must end 
in his having to leave us.” 

“That is what he says, mamma. He says he must go away un- 
” 

“ Unless what ?” 

‘“‘ Unless I will consent that he shall remain here as 

“ As your accepted lover. Is that it, Fanny?” 

“ Yes, mamma.” 

“Then he must go, I suppose. What else can any of us say? I 

shall be sorry both for his sake and for your papa’s.” Mrs. Clavering as 

she said this looked at her daughter, and saw at once that this edict on 

her part did not settle the difficulty. There was that in Fanny’s face 

which showed trouble and the necessity of further explanation. “Is not 

that what you think yourself, my dear?” Mrs. Clavering asked. 

“T should be very sorry if he had to leave the parish on my account.” 

“ We all shall feel that, dearest; but what can we do? I presume 
you don’t wish him to remain as your lover?” 

“‘T don’t know, mamma,” said Fanny. 

It was then as Mrs. Clavering had feared. Indeed from the first word 
that Fanny had spoken on the present occasion, she had almost been sure 
of the facts, as they now were. To her father it would appear wonderful 
that his daughter should have come to love such a man as Mr. Saul, but 
Mrs. Clavering knew better than he how far perseverance will go with 
women,—perseverance joined with high mental capacity, and with high 
spirit to back it. She was grieved but not surprised, and would at once 
have accepted the idea of Mr. Saul becoming her son-in-law, had not the 
poverty of the man been so much against him. “Do you mean, my dear, 
that you wish him to remain here after what he has said to you? That 
would be tantamount to accepting him. You understand that, Fanny ;— 
eh, dear?” 

“ T suppose it would, mamma.” 

“ And is that what you mean? Come, dearest, tell me the whole of 
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it. What have you said to him yourself? What has he been led to 
think from the answer you have given him to-day?” 

“He says that he means to see papa to-morrow.” 

“But is he to see him with your consent?” Fanny had hitherto 
placed herself in the nook of a bow-window which looked out into the 
garden, and there, though she was near to the dressing-table at which her 
mother was sitting, she could so far screen herself as almost to hide her 
face when she was speaking. From this retreat her mother found it 
necessary to withdraw her; so she rose, and going to a sofa in the room, 
bade her daughter come and sit beside her. ‘A doctor, my dear, can 
never do any good,” she said, “ unless the patient will tell him every- 
thing. Have you told Mr. Saul that he may see papa,—as coming from 
you, you know?” 

“No, mamma ;—I did not tell him that. I told him that it would be 
altogether impossible, because we should be so poor.” 

“ He ought to have known that himself.” 

“‘ But I don’t think he ever thinks of such things as that, mamma. I 
can’t tell you quite what he said, but it went to show that he didn’t 
regard money at all.” 

“ But that is nonsense ; is it not, Fanny?” 

“What he means is, not that people if they are fond of each other 
ought to marry at once when they have got nothing to live upon, but 
that they ought to tell each other so and then be content to wait. I 
suppose he thinks that some day he may have a living.” 

“But, Fanny, are you fond of him;—and have you ever told 
him so?” 

‘ T have never told him so, mamma.” 

“But you are fond of him?” To this question Fanny made no 
answer, and now Mrs. Clavering knew it all. She felt no inclination to 
scold her daughter, or even to point out in very strong language how 
foolish Fanny had been in allowing a man to engage her affections merely 
by asking for them. The thing was a misfortune, and should have been 
avoided by the departure of Mr. Saul from the parish after his first decla- 
ration of love. He had been allowed to remain for the sake of the rector’s 
comfort, and the best must now be made of it. That Mr. Saul must now 
go was certain, and Fanny must endure the weariness of an attachment 
with an absent lover to which her father would not consent. It was very 
bad, but Mrs. Clavering did not think that she could make it better by 
attempting to scold her daughter into renouncing the man. 

“*T suppose you would like me to tell papa all this before Mr. Saul 
comes to-morrow?” 

“Tf you think it best, mamma.” 

“And you mean, dear, that you would wish to aceept him, only that 
he has no income?” 

“T think so, mamma.” 

“ Have you told him so?” 
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“ T did not tell him so, but he understands it.” 

“Tf you did not tell him so, you might still think of it again.” 

But Fanny had surrendered herself now, and was determined to make 
no further attempt at sending the garrison up to the wall. ‘Iam sure, 
mamma, that if he were well off, like Edward, I should accept him. It 
is only because he has no income.” 

“ But you have not told him that ?”’ 

“JT would not tell him anything without your consent and papa’s. 
He said he should go to papa to-morrow, and I could not prevent that. 
I did say that I knew it was quite impossible.” 

The mischief was done and there was no help for it. Mrs. 
Clavering told her daughter that she would talk it all over with the 
rector that night, so that Fanny was able to come down to dinner without 
fearing any further scene on that evening. But on the following morning 
she did not appear at prayers, nor was she present at the breakfast table. 
Her mother went to her early, and she immediately asked if it was con- 
sidered necessary that she should see her father before Mr. Saul came. 
But this was not required of her. “ Papa says that it is out of the 
question,” said Mrs. Clavering. “I told him so myself,” said Fanny, 
beginning to whimper. ‘And there must be no engagements,” said Mrs. 
Clavering. “No, mamma. I haven’t engaged myself. I told him it 
was impossible.” ‘And papa thinks that Mr. Saul must leave him,” 
continued Mrs. Clavering. “I knew papa would say that;—but, 
mamma, I shall not forget him for that reason.” To this Mrs. Clavering 
made no reply, and Fanny was allowed to remain upstairs till Mr. Saul 
had come and gone. 

Very soon after breakfast Mr. Saul did come. His presence at the 
rectory was so common that the servants were not generally summoned to 
announce his arrivals, but his visits were made to Mrs. Clavering and 
Fanny more often than to the rector. On this occasion he rang the bell, 
and asked for Mr. Clavering, and was shown into the rector’s so-called 
study, in a way that the maid-servant felt to be unusual. And the 
rector was sitting uncomfortably prepared for the visit, not having had 
his after-breakfast cigar. He had been induced to declare that he was not, 
and would not be, angry with Fanny; but Mr. Saul was left to such 
indignation as he thought it incumbent on himself to express. In his 
opinion, the marriage was impossible, not only because there was no 
money, but because Mr. Saul was Mr. Saul, and because Fanny Clavering 
was Fanny Clavering. Mr. Saul was a gentleman; but that was all that 
could be said of him. There is a class of country clergymen in England, 
of whom Mr. Clavering was one, and his son-in-law, Mr. Fielding, another, 
which is so closely allied to the squirearchy, as to possess a double 
identity. Such clergymen are not only clergymen, but they are country 
gentlemen also. Mr. Clavering regarded clergymen of his class,—of the 
country gentlemen class, as being quite distinct from all others,—and as 
being, I may say, very much higher than all others, without reference 
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to any money question. When meeting his brother rectors and vicars, 
he had quite a different tone in addressing them,—as they might belong 
to his class, or to another. There was no offence in this. The 
clerical country-gentlemen understood it all as though there were some 
secret sign or shibboleth between them; but the outsiders had no 
complaint to make of arrogance, and did not feel themselves aggrieved. 
They hardly knew that there was an inner clerical familiarity to which 
they were not admitted. But now that there was a young curate from the 
outer circle demanding Mr. Clavering’s daughter in marriage, and that 
without a shilling in his pocket, Mr, Clavering felt that the eyes of the 
offender must be opened. The nuisance to him was very great, but this 
opening of Mr. Saul’s eyes was a duty from which he could not shrink. 

He got up when the curate entered, and greeted his curate, as though 
he were unaware of the purpose of the present visit. The whole burden 
of the story was to be thrown upon Mr. Saul. But that gentleman was not 
long in casting the burden from his shoulders. ‘Mr. Clavering,” he 
said, “‘I have come to ask your permission to be a suitor for your 
daughter’s hand.” 

The rector was almost taken aback by the abruptness of the request. 
“ Quite impossible, Mr. Saul,” he said—“ quite impossible. I am told by 
Mrs. Clavering that you were speaking to Fanny again about this yester- 
day, and I must say, that I think you have been behaving very badly.” 

“In what way have I behaved badly?” 

“ In endeavouring to gain her affections behind my back.” 

“ But, Mr. Clavering, how otherwise could I gain them? How other- 
wise does any man gain any woman’s love. If you mean ” 

“Look here, Mr. Saul. I don’t think that there is any necessity 
for an argument between you and me on this point. That you cannot 
marry Miss Clavering is so self-evident that it does not require to be 
discussed. If there were nothing else against it, neither of you have got 
a penny. I have not seen my daughter since I heard of this madness,— 
hear me out if you please, sir,—since I heard of this madness, but her 
mother tells me that she is quite aware of that fact. Your coming to me 
with such a proposition is an absurdity if it is nothing worse. Now you 
must do one of two things, Mr. Saul. You must either promise me that 
this shall be at an end altogether, or you must leave the parish.” 

“T certainly shall not promise you that my hopes as they regard your 
daughter will be at an end.” 

“Then, Mr. Saul, the sooner you go the better.” 

A dark cloud came across Mr. Saul’s brow as he heard these last 
words. ‘That is the way in which you would send away your groom, 
if he had offended you,” he said. 

“T do not wish to be unnecessarily harsh,” said Mr. Clavering, ‘ and 
what I say to you now I say to ydu not as my curate, but as to a most 
unwarranted suitor for my daughter’s hand. Of course I cannot turn 
you out of the parish at a day’s notice, I know that well enough. But 
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your feelings as a gentleman ought to make you aware that you should go 
at once.” 

“ And that is to be my only answer?” 

“What answer did you expect ?” 

“T have been thinking so much lately of the answers I might get from 
your daughter, that I have not made other calculations. Perhaps I had 
no right to expect any other than that you have now given me.” 

‘Of course you had not. And now I ask you again to give her up.” 

“T shall not do that certainly.” 

“Then, Mr. Saul, you must go; and, inconvenient as it will be to 
myself,—terribly inconvenient, I must ask you to go at once. Of course 
I cannot allow you to meet my daughter any more. As long as you 
remain she will be debarred from going to her school, and you will be 
debarred from coming here.” 

“If I say that I will not seek her at the school?” 

“TJ will not have it. It is out of the question that you should remain 
in the parish. You ought to feel it.” 

“Mr. Clavering, my going,—-I mean my instant going,—is a matter of 
which I have not yet thought. I must consider it before I give you an 
answer.” 

“Tt ought to require no consideration,” said Mr. Clavering, rising from 
his chair,——“ none at all; not a moment’s. Heavens and earth! Why, 
what did you suppose you were to live upon? But I won't discuss it. 
I will not say one more word upon a subject which is so distasteful to me. 
You must excuse me if I leave you.” 

Mr. Saul then departed, and from this interview had arisen that state 
of things in the parish which had induced Mrs. Clavering to call Harry to 
their assistance. The rector had become more energetic on the subject 
than any of them had expected. He did not actually forbid his wife to 
see Mr. Saul, but he did say that Mr. Saul should not come to the 
rectory. Then there arose a question as to the Sunday services, ‘and yet 
Mr. Clavering would have no intercourse with his curate. He would have 
no intercourse with him unless he would fix an immediate day for going, 
or else promise that he would think no more of Fanny. Hitherto he had 
done neither, and therefore Mrs. Clavering had sent for her son. 
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Gwo Dramatists of the Bast Century. 
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TERE are few contrasts more striking than that which is presented by 
the memoirs of Goldoni and Alfieri. Both of these men bore names 
highly distinguished in the history of Italian literature. Both of them 
were framed by nature with strongly marked characters, and fitted to 
perform a special work in the world. Both have left behind them records 
of their lives and literary labours, singularly illustrative of their peculiar 
differences. There is no instance in which we see more clearly the 
philosophical value of autobiographies, than in these vivid pictures which 
the great Italian tragedian and comic author have delineated. Some of 
the most interesting works of Leonardo da Vinci, Giorgione, Albert Diirer, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, and Andrea del Sarto, are their portraits painted by 
themselves. These pictures exhibit not only the lineaments of the 
masters, but also their Art. The hand which drew them was the hand 
which drew the “Last Supper,” or the “Madonna of the Tribune: ” 
colour, method, chiaroscuro, all that makes up manner in painting, may 
be studied on the same canvas as that which faithfully represents the 
features of the man whose genius gave his style its special character. We 
seem to understand the clear calm majesty of Leonardo’s manner, the silver- 
gray harmonies and smooth facility of Andrea’s Madonnas, the better for 
looking at their faces drawn by their own hands at Florence. And if 
this be the case with a dumb picture, how far higher must be the interest 
and importance of the written life of a known author. Not only do we 
recognize in its composition the style and temper and habits of thought 
which are familiar to us in his other writings; but we also hear from his 
own lips how these were formed, how his tastes took their peculiar 
direction, what circumstances acted on his character, what hopes he had, 
and where he failed. Even should his autobiography not bear the marks 
of uniform candour, it probably reveals more of the actual truth, more of 
the man’s real nature in its height and depth, than any memoir written 
by friend or foe. Its unconscious admissions, its general spirit, and the 
inferences which we draw from its perusal, are far more valuable than 
any mere statement of facts or external analysis, however scientific. 
When we become acquainted with the series of events which led to the 
conception or attended the production of some masterpiece of literature, a 
new light is thrown upon its beauties, fresh life bursts forth from every 
chapter, and we seem to have a nearer and more personal interest in its 
success. What a powerful sensation, for instance, is that which we 
experience when, after studying the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
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Empire, Gibbon tells us how the thought of writing it came to him upon the 
Capitol, among the ruins of dead Rome, and within hearing of the mutter 
of the monks of the Ara Ceeli, and how he finished it one night by Lake 
Geneva, and laid his pen down and walked forth and saw the stars above 
his terrace at Lausanne. . 

The memoirs of Alfieri and Goldoni are not deficient in any of the 
characteristics of good autobiography. They seem to bear upon their 
face the stamp of truthfulness, they illustrate their authors’ lives with 
marvellous lucidity, and they are full of interest as stories. But it is 
to the contrast which they present that our attention should be chiefly 
drawn. Other biographies may be as interesting and amusing. None 
show in a more marked manner two distinct natures endowed with 
genius for one art, and yet designed in every possible particular for 
different branches of that art. Alfieri embodies Tragedy : Goldoni is 
the spirit of Comedy. They are both Italians: their tragedies and 
comedies are by no means cosmopolitan; but this national identity of 
character only renders more remarkable the individual divergences by 
which they were impelled into their different paths. Thalia seems to have 
made the one, body, soul and spirit; and Melpomene the other ; each 
goddess launched her favourite into circumstances suited to the evolution 
of his genius, and presided over his development, so that at his death she 
might exclaim,—Behold the living model of my Art! 

Goldoni was born at Venice in the year 1707; he had already reached 
celebrity when Alfieri saw the light for the first time in 1749, at Asti. 
Goldoni’s grandfather was a native of Modena, who had settled in Venice, 
and there lived with the prodigality of a rich and ostentatious bourgeois. 
“ Amid riot and luxury did I enter the world,” says the poet, after 
enumerating the banquets and theatrical displays with which the old 
Goldoni entertained his guests in his Venetian palace and country-house. 
Venice at that date was certainly the proper birthplace for a comic poet. 
The splendour of the Renaissance had thoroughly habituated her nobles 
to pleasures of the sense, and had enervated their proud, maritime 
character, while the great name of the republic robbed them of the 
caution for which they used to be conspicuous. Yet the real strength of 
Venice was almost spent, and nothing remained but outward splen- 
dour and prestige. Everything was gay about Goldoni in his earliest 
childhood. Puppet-shows were built to amuse him by his grandfather. 
“My mother,” he says, “ took charge of my education, and my father of 
my amusements.” 

Let us turn to the opening scene in Alfieri’s life and mark the difference. 
A father above sixty, “ noble, wealthy, and respectable,” who died before his 
son had reached the age of one year old. A mother devoted to religion, the 
widow of one marquis, and after the death of a second husband, Alfieri’s 
father, married for the third time to a nobleman of ancient birth. These 
were Alfieri’s parents. He was born in a solemn palazzo in the country 
town of Asti, and at the age of five already longed for death as an escape 
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from disease and other earthly troubles. So noble and so wealthy was the 
youthful poet that an abbé was engaged to carry on his education, but 
not to teach him more than a count should know. Except this worthy 
man he had no companions whatever. Strange ideas possessed the 
boy. He ruminated on his melancholy,,and when eight years old 
attempted suicide. At this age he was sent to the academy at Turin, 
attended, as befitted a lad of his rank, by a manservant, who was to remain 
and wait on him at school. Alfieri stayed here several years without 
revisiting his home, tyrannized over by the valet who added to his 
grandeur, constantly subject to sickness, and kept in almost total ignorance 
by his incompetent preceptors. The gloom and pride and stoicism of his 
temperament were augmented by this austere discipline. His spirit did 
not break, but took a haughtier and more disdainful tone. He became 
familiar with misfortunes. He learned to brood over and intensify his 
passions. Every circumstance of his life seemed strung up to a tragic 
pitch. This at least is the impression which remains upon our mind 
after reading in his memoirs the narrative of what must in its details have 
been a common schoolboy’s life at that time. Meanwhile, what had become 
of young Goldoni? His boyhood was as thoroughly plebeian, various, 
and comic, as Alfieri’s had been patrician, monotonous, and tragical. 
Instead of one place of residence, we read of twenty. Scrape succeeds to 
scrape, adventure to adventure. Knowledge of the world, and some book 
learning also, flow in upon the boy, and are eagerly caught up by him 
and heterogeneously amalgamated in his mind. Alfieri learned nothing, 
wrote nothing, in his youth, and heard his parents say—‘‘ A nobleman need 
never strive to be a doctor of the faculties.” Goldoni had a little medicine 
and much law thrust upon him. At eight he wrote a comedy, and ere 
long began to read the plays of Plautus, Terence, Aristophanes, and 
Machiavelli. Between the nature of the two poets there was a marked 
and characteristic difference as to their mode of labour and of acquiring 
knowledge. Both of them loved fame, and wrought for it; but Alfieri did 
so from a sense of pride and a determination to excel ; while Goldoni loved 
the approbation of his fellows, sought their compliments, and basked in 
the sunshine of smiles. Alfieri wrote with labour. Each tragedy he 
composed went through a triple process of composition, and received 
frequent polishing when finished. Goldoni dashed off his pieces with the 
greatest ease on every possible subject. He once produced sixteen 
comedies in one theatrical season. Alfieri’s were like lion’s whelps— 
brought forth with difficulty, and at long intervals; Goldoni’s, like the 
brood of a hare—many, frequent, and as agile as their parent. Alfieri 
amassed knowledge scrupulously, but with infinite toil. He mastered 
Greek and Hebrew when he was past forty. Goldoni never gave himself 
the least trouble to learn anything, but trusted to the ready wit, good 
memory, and natural powers, which helped him in a hundred strange 
emergencies. Power of will and pride sustained the one; facility and a 
good-humoured vanity the other. This contrast was apparent at a very 
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early age. We have seen how Alfieri passed his time at Turin, in a kind 
of aristocratic prison of educational ignorance. Goldoni’s grandfather died 
when he was five years old, and left his family in great embarrassment. 
The poet’s father went off to practise medicine at Perugia. His son 
followed him, acquired the rudiments of knowledge in that town, and 
then proceeded to study philosophy alone at Rimini. There was no 
manservant or academy in his case. He was far too plebeian and too free. 
The boy lodged with a merchant, and got some smattering of Thomas 
Aquinas and the Peripatetics into his small brain, while he contrived to 
form a friendship with an acting company. They were on the wing for 
Venice in a coasting boat, which would touch at Chiozza, where Goldoni’s 
mother then resided. The boy pleased them. Would he like the voyage? 
This offer seemed too tempting, and away he rushed, concealed himself on 
board, and made one of a merry motley shipload. ‘Twelve persons, 
actors as well as actresses, a prompter, a machinist, a storekeeper, eight 
domestics, four chambermaids, two nurses, children of every age, cats, 
dogs, monkeys, parrots, birds, pigeons, and a lamb; it was another Noah’s 
ark.” The young poet felt at home; how could a comic poet feel other- 
wise? They laughed, they sang, they danced; they ate and drank, and 
played at cards. “‘ Macaroni! Every one fell on it, and three dishes were 
devoured. We had also alamode beef, cold fowl, a loin of veal, a dessert, 
and excellent wine. What a charming dinner! No cheer like a good 
appetite.” Their harmony, however, is disturbed. The premiére amoureuse, 
who, in spite of her rank and title, was ugly and cross, and required to be 
coaxed with cups of chocolate, lost her cat. She tried to kill the whole 
boat-load of beasts—cats, dogs, monkeys, parrots, pigeons, even the lamb 
stood in danger of her wrath. A regular quarrel ensued, was somehow 
set at peace, and all began to laugh again. This is a sample of Goldoni’s 
youth. Comic pleasures, comic dangers; nothing deep or lasting, but 
light and shadow cheerfully distributed, clouds lowering with storm, a 
distant growl of thunder, then a gleam of light and sunshine breaking 
overhead. He gets articled to an attorney at Venice, then goes to study 
law at Pavia; studies society instead, and flirts, and finally is expelled for 
writing satires. Then he takes a turn at medicine with his father in Friuli, 
and acts as clerk to the criminal chancellor at Chiozza. 

Every employment seems easy to him, but he really cares for none 
but literature. He spends all his spare time in reading and in amuse- 
ments, and begins to write a tragic opera. This proves, however, 
eminently unsuccessful and he burns it in a comic fit of anger. One 
laughable love-affair in which he engaged at Udine exhibits his adven- 
tures in their truly comic aspect. It reminds us of the scene in Don 
Giovanni, where Leporello personates the Don and deceives Donna Elvira. 
Goldoni had often noticed a beautiful young lady at church and on the 
public drives: she was attended by a waiting-maid, who soon perceived 
that her mistress had excited the young man’s admiration, and who 
promised to befriend him in his suit. Goldoni was told to repair at night 
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to the palace of his mistress, and to pour his passion forth beneath her 
window. Impatiently he waited for the trysting hour, conned his love- 
sentences, and gloried in the romance of the adventure. When night 
came, he found the window, and a veiled figure of a lady in the moonlight, 
whom he supposed at once to be his mistress. Her he eloquently 
addressed in the true style of Romeo’s rapture, and she answered him. 
Night after night this happened, but sometimes he was a little troubled 
by a sound of ill-suppressed laughter interrupting the téte-a-téte. Mean- 
while Teresa, the waiting-maid, received from his hands costly presents 
for her mistress, and made him promises on her part in exchange. As 
she proved unable to fulfil them, Goldoni grew suspicious, and at last 
discovered that the veiled figure to whom he had poured out his tale of 
love was none other than Teresa, and that the laughter had proceeded 
from her mistress, whom the faithless waiting-maid regaled at her lover’s 
expense. Thus ended this ridiculous matter. Goldoni was not, however, 
cured by his experience. One other love-affair rendered Udine too hot 
to hold him, and in consequence of a third he had to fly from Venice and 
leave his prospects, which were just about to flourish. At length he 
married comfortably and suitably, settling down into a quiet life with 
a woman whom, if he did not love her with passion, he at least respected 
and admired. Goldoni, in fact, had no real passion in his nature. Alfieri, 
on the other hand, seemed the sport of volcanic ebullitions of the most 
ungovernable hate and love, and joy and sorrow. The chains of love 
which Goldoni courted so willingly, Alfieri regarded with the greatest 
shyness. But while Goldoni healed his heart of all its bruises in a week 
or 80, the tragic poet bore about him wounds that would not close. He 
enumerates three serious passions which possessed his whole nature, and 
at times deprived him almost of his reason. A Dutch lady first won his 
heart, and when he had to leave her Alfieri suffered so intensely that 
he never opened his lips during the course of a long journey through 
Germany, Switzerland, and Piedmont, Fevers, and suicides attempted 
but interrupted, marked the termination of this tragic amour. His second 
passion had for its object an English lady, with whose injured husband he 
fought a duel, although his collar-bone was broken at the time. The 
lady proved unworthy of Alfieri as well as of her husband, and the poet 
left her in a most deplorable state of hopelessness and intellectual prostra- 
tion. At last he formed a permanent affection for the wife of Prince 
Charles Edward, the Countess of Albany, in close friendship with whom 
he lived after her husband’s death. The society of this lady gave him 
perfect happiness; but it was founded on her lofty beauty, the pathos of 
her situation, and her intellectual qualities. Melpomene presided at this 
union, while Thalia blessed the nuptials of Goldoni. How characteristic 
also were the adventures which this pair of lovers encountered! Goldoni 
once carried his wife upon his back across two rivers in their flight from 
the Spanish to the Austrian camp at Rimini, laughing and groaning, and 
perceiving the humour of his situation all the time. Alfieri, on an occa- 
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sion of even greater difficulty, was stopped with his illustrious friend at 
the gates of Paris in 1792. They were flying in post-chaises, with their 
servants and their baggage, from the devoted city, when a troop of 
sansculottes rushed on them, surged around the carriage, called them 
aristocrats, and tried to drag them off to prison. Alfieri with his tall 
gaunt figure, pallid face, and red voluminous hair, stormed, raged, and 
raised his deep bass voice above the tumult. For half-an-hour he 
fought with them, then made his coachmen gallop through the gates, 
and scarcely halted till they got to Gravelines. By this prompt move- 
ment they escaped arrest and death at Paris, These two scenes would 
make agreeable companion pictures: Goldoni staggering beneath his wife 
across the muddy bed of an Italian stream—the smiling writer of agree- 
able plays, with his half-tearful helpmate ludicrous in her disasters; 
Alfieri mad with rage among Parisian Menads, his princess quaking in 
her carriage, the air hoarse with cries, and death and safety trembling 
in the balance. It is no wonder that the one man wrote La Donna 
di Garbo and the Cortese Veneziano, while the other was inditing essays 
on Tyranny and dramas of Antigone, Timoleon, and Brutus. 

The difference between the men is seen no less remarkably in regard to 
courage. Alfieri was a reckless rider, and astonished even English hunts- 
men by his desperate leaps. In one of them he fell and broke his collar- 
bone, but not the less he held his tryst with a fair lady, climbed her park 
gates, and fought a duel with her husband. Goldoni was a pantaloon for 
cowardice. In the room of an inn at Desenzano which he occupied 
together with a female fellow-traveller, an attempt was made to rob them 
by a thief at night. All Goldoni was able to do consisted in crying out 
for help, and the lady called him ‘M. Abbé” ever after for his want of 
pluck. Goldoni must have been by far the most agreeable of the two. 
In all his changes from town to town of Italy he found amusement and 
brought gaiety. The sights, the theatres, the society, aroused his curi- 
osity. Ile trembled with excitement at the performance of his pieces, 
made friends with the actors, taught them, and wrote parts to suit their 
qualities. At Pisa he attended as a stranger the meeting of the Arcadian 
Academy, and at its close attracted all attention to himself by his clever 
improvisation. He was in truth a ready-witted man, pliable, full of 
resource, bred half a valet, half a Roman greculus. Alfieri saw more of 
Europe than Goldoni: France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, England, 
Spain, all parts of Italy, he visited with restless haste. From land to land 
he flew, seeing no society, enjoying nothing, dashing from one inn door to 
another with his servants and his carriages, and thinking chiefly of the 
splendid stud of horses which he took about with him upon his travels. 
He was a lonely, stiff, self-engrossed, indomitable man. He could not rest 
at home : he could not bear to be the vassal of a king and breathe the air 
of courts. So he lived always on the wing, and ended by exiling himself 
from Sardinia in order to escape the trammels of paternal government 
As for his tragedies, he wrote them to win laurels from posterity. He 
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never cared to see them acted; he bullied even his printers and correctors ; 
he cast a glove down in defiance of his critics. Goldoni sought the smallest 
meed of approbation. It pleased him hugely in his old age to be Italian 
master to a French princess. Alfieri openly despised the public. Goldoni 
wrote because he liked to write; Alfieri, for the sake of proving his superior 
powers. Against Alfieri’s hatred of Turin and its trivial solemnities, we 
have to set Goldoni’s love of Venice and its petty pleasures. He would 
willingly have drunk chocolate and played at dominoes or picquet all his 
life on the Piazza di San Marco, when Alfieri was crossing the sierras on 
his Andalusian horse, and living on a frugal meal of rice in solitude. 
Goldoni glided through life an easy man, with genial, venial faults; with 
a clear, gay, gentle temper ; a true sense of what is good and just ; and 
a heart that loved diffusively, if not too warmly. Many were the checks 
and obstacles thrown on his path, but round them or above them he passed 
nimbly, without scar or scathe. Poverty went close behind him, but 
he kept her off, and never felt the pinch of need. Alfieri strained and 
strove against the barriers of fate; a sombre, rugged man, proud, candid, 
and self-confident, who broke or bent all opposition on his path ; now 
moving solemnly with tragic pomp, now dashing passionately forward by 
the might of will. Goldoni drew his inspirations from the moment and 
surrounding circumstances. Alfieri pursued an ideal, slowly formed, but 
strongly fashioned and resolutely followed. Of wealth he had plenty and 
to spare, but he disregarded it, and was a Stoic in his mode of life. He 
was an unworldly man, and hated worldliness. Goldoni, but for his 
authorship, would certainly have grown a prosperous advocate, and died of 
gout in Venice. Goldoni liked smart clothes; Alfieri went always in 
black. Goldoni’s fits of spleen—for he was melancholy now and then— 
lasted a day or two, and disappeared before a change of scene. Alfieri 
dragged his discontent about with him all over Europe, and let it inter- 
rupt his work and mar his intellects for many months together. Alfieri 
was a patriot, and hated France. Goldoni never speaks of politics, and 
praises Paris as a heaven on earth. The genial moralizing of the latter 
appears childish by the side of Alfieri’s terse philosophy and pregnant 
remarks on the development of character. What suits the page of 
Plautus would look poor in dipus or Agamemnon. Goldoni’s memoirs 
are diffuse and flippant in their light French dress. They seem written 
to please. Alfieri’s Italian style marches with dignity and Latin terse- 


ness. He rarely condescends to smile. He writes to instruct the world 7 


and to satisfy himself. Grim humour sometimes flashes out, as when he 
tells the story of the Order of Homer, which he founded. How different 
from Goldoni’s naive account of his little ovation in the theatre at Paris! 
But it would be idle to carry on this comparison, already tedious. The 
life of Goldoni was one long scene of shifts and jests, of frequent triumphs 
and some failures, of lessons hard at times, but kindly. Passions and 
ennut, flashes of heroic patriotism, constant suffering and stoical endurance, 
art and love idealized, fill up the life of Alfieri. Goldoni clung much to 
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his fellow-men, and shared their pains and pleasures. Alfieri spent many 
of his years in almost absolute solitude. On the whole character and deeds 
of the one man was stamped Comedy: the other was own son of Tragedy. 

If, after reading the autobiographies of Alfieri and Goldoni, we turn to 
the perusal of their plays, we shall perceive that there is no better com- 
mentary on the works of an artist than his life, and no better life than 
one written by himself. The old style of criticism, which strove to sepa- 
rate an author’s productions from his life, and even from the age in which 
he lived, to set up an arbitrary canon of taste, and to select one or two 
great painters or poets as ideals because they seemed to illustrate that 
canon, has passed away. We are beginning to feel that art is a part of 
history and of physiology. That is to say, the artist’s work can only be 
rightly understood by studying his age and temperament. Goldoni’s ver- 
satility and want of depth induced him to write comedies. The merry 
life men passed at Venice in its years of decadence proved favourable to 
his genius. Alfieri’s melancholy and passionate qualities, fostered in soli- 
tude, and aggravated by a tyranny he could not bear, led him irresistibly 
to tragic composition. Though a noble, his nobility only added to his 
pride, and insensibly his intellect had been imbued with the democratic 
sentiments which were destined to shake Europe in his lifetime. This, in 
itself, was a tragic circumstance, bringing him into close sympathy with 
the Brutus, the Prometheus, the Timoleon of ancient history. Goldoni’s 
bourgeoisie, in the atmosphere of which he was born and bred, was essen- 
tially comic. The true comedy of manners, which is quite distinct from 
Shakspeare’s fancy or Aristophanic satire, is always laid in middle life. 
Though Goldoni tried to write tragedies, they were unimpassioned, dull, 
and tame. He lacked altogether the fire, high-wrought nobility of sen- 
timent, and sense of form essential for tragic art. On the other hand, 
Alfieri composed some comedies before his death which were devoid of 
humour, grace, and lightness. A strange elephantine eccentricity is their 
utmost claim to comic character. Indeed, the temper of Alfieri, ever in 
extremes, led him even to exaggerate the qualities of tragedy. He carried 
its severity to a dull and monotonous extent. His chiaroscuro was too 
strong ; virtue and villany appearing in pure. black and white upon his 
pages. His hatred of tyrants induced him to transgress the rules of 
probability, so that it has been well said that if his wicked kings had 
really had such words of scorn and hatred thrown at them by their victims 
they were greatly to be pitied. On the other hand, his pithy laconisms 
have often a splendidly tragical effect. There is nothing in the modern 
drama more rhetorically impressive than the well-known dialogue between 
Antigone and Creon :— 

“Cr. Scegliesti ? - 


“& Ant. Ho scelto. 
“& Op, Emon ? 
“ Ant. Morte. 


& Cr, L’avrai ! ” 
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Goldoni’s comedies, again, have not enough of serious thought or of true 
creative imagination to be works of high art. They lean too much to the 
side of farce ; they have none of the tragic salt which gives a dignity to 
Tartuffe. They are, in a word, almost too comic. 

The contrast between these authors might lead us to raise the question 
long ago discussed by Socrates at Agathon’s banquet—Can the same man 
write both comedies and tragedies? We in England are accustomed to 
read the serious and comic plays of Shakspeare, Fletcher, Jonson, and to 
think that one poet could excel in either branch. The custom of the 
Elizabethan theatre obliged this double authorship; yet it must be con- 
fessed that Shakspeare’s comedies are not such comedies as Greek or Roman 
or French critics would admit. They are works of the purest imagination, 
wholly free from the laws of this world ; while the tragedies of Fletcher 
have a melodramatic air equally at variance with the classical Melpomene. 
It may very seriously be doubted whether the same mind could produce, 
with equal power, a comedy like the Cortese Veneziano and a tragedy 
like Alfieri’s Brutus. At any rate, returning to our old position, we find 
in these two men the very opposite conditions of dramatic genius. They 
are, as it were, specimens prepared by Nature for the instruction of those 
who analyze genius in its relations to temperament, to life, and to external 
circumstances, 
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BG Hangaroo Drive, 
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WE were sitting and lying about in the broad verandah one warm 
evening, at Ballandra, eating grapes and peaches, and drinking white 
Yering. It was late in an Australian summer. For weeks and months 
had the sun burned through cloudless skies and over a thirsty land. 
Again and again had the short mild night been followed by the long hot 
day. The springs and creeks, “the waters forgotten of the footstep,” had 
hidden deep in the bosom of the sun-tormented earth. Dusty were 
the smooth winding forest tracks—crisp and dry the leaves of the great 
evergreens, which stood white-stemmed and weird in the starlight. As we 
sat looking out over the great river-flats, we could faintly discern long dark 
lines which we knew to be droves of cattle, moving slowly towards the 
deep cool reaches of the river. Deep and hollow sounded their lowings 
through the still night air. 

We sat dreamily sipping our wine in silence, while these “ scenes and 
sounds of a far clime” passed before us—the calm starlit night, the 
delicious sense of utter repose, the flower-laden air. Then our host, old 
Hector McDiarmid, suddenly roared out,— 

“‘ What are ye all thinking about, my boys? I believe I was asleep 
myself !” 

“ Thinking,” said Jack Barton, “ what capital tipple for a summer 
evening this white Yering is!—if it’s well iced, mind you,—must be 
iced, you know,” continued Jack, with great earnestness, ™ 

“In the great days to come of Australian vineyards,” cried Redgate,— 
“ and it will be hard if sun, soil, and grapes like these,” said he, extending 
his arms to the fruit-dishes, “ shouldn’t give us wine to drink and to boast 
of ;—in those days let us remember Paul Castleton’s early efforts in the 
good cause. He made wine——” 

“ And his friends drank it,” interrupted Captain O'Donnell; “ and 
why, indeed, wouldn't they? It’s proud I'd be to be his friend meself. 
I'd 2 

‘Mr. O'Donnell,” said Redgate, with dignity, “ will you permit me to 
finish the not very lengthy sentence I had commenced?” 

“ Bedad, I won't, then. I stopped ye on purpose. Didn’t I know 
what was coming? and you'd have been into it in another second, and 
then what chance would we have? the Acclimatization Society—devil 





a less——” 


“Go on with your speech, my dear Redgate, I pray you; I’m sure 
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it’s meant to be very pleasant and instructive, and all that,” struck in 
Barton. ‘ What was it?” 

“T was going to say, that we'd better have another bottle and listen to 
Mac’s idea; for I’m sure he’s got one,—he always has when he loolg 
like that.” 

Hector McDiarmid was a tall, gaunt, red-bearded old Scot. He had 
been many years in Australia. Of the perils which made up the every- 
day life of the pioneer-squatter he had had his share. Possessed of 
vast personal strength, and a constitution utterly unassailable by the 
extremes of heat or cold, hunger or thirst, he had staked life against the 
many hazards of the bush, and risen a winner—a winner of the broad 
flats and rich forests of Ballandra, and the great herds which fed over 
them. Simple as a child, kind as a woman, and fearing nothing upon 
earth,—such was old Hector McDiarmid. 

In all the pleasant west country was no pleasanter place than Ballandra. 
You stayed a week, a month, a year, as you pleased. If you shot, there 
was abundance of game, guns, and dogs. If you rode, there was every 
conceivable variety of horse. You might read, you might boat, you 
might write that pamphlet which was to overthrow the ministry, or 
you might do nothing at all. In all of which employments and recrea- 
tions you felt from the first hour that you had not only the concurrence 
of your host, but his warmest approbation. 

McDiarmid was rich beyond his wants or cares. Unmarried, and 
with no thought of marriage, he was never so happy as when he had 
half-a-dozen of the younger men of the district (pretending to help him to 
muster cattle), the effervescence of whose spirits he enjoyed deeply. Old 
as he was, his feats of strength, when we coaxed him to exhibit, were 
marvellous. His eye was still as true and his nerve steady as in the days 
when his rifle had more than once saved his life. And when he would tell 
us,—for he spoke very charily of deeds which went to make a large share 
of the legendary lore of the district,—his “‘ owre true tale” often made us 
grave enough. 

‘Well, ye disrespectful dogs, I'll just tell you my idea; it’s a grand 
one. I’m just going clean mad about those kangaroos that are eating me 
up completely. That’s no news, ye'll say. Eh, but it’s got beyond a joke. 
I’m not pushed for a thousand or two, I may say without boasting ; but 
were I the poor man I once was, looking to my fat cattle to meet my bills 
or else lose the bonny hard-won station, where would I be now? Many 
a time in years past have I spared the poor furry brutes, when Bran and 
Barefoot and Fingal had their muzzles buried in their flanks, for surely I 
trusted that all forest things would disappear before civilization. All history 
is our warrant for wild beasties, ay, and all aboriginal craters, fading away 
before the great Aanglo-Saaxon. But there the brutes abide, every one 
of them eating as much grass as two sheep, forbye what they trample 
and spoil. There are thousands of great big foresters on the run if 
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there’s one, this minute. They’ve increased like rabbits of late years, 
and the old run is now, what no white man ever saw it before, short 
of grass.” 

Here the old man paused, with an expression of ruefulness almost 
ludicrous. It was as if he had said, ‘The Bank of England—half-a-crown 
in the pound, think of that!” Indeed it was a very serious affair, and 
productive of severe loss, though not so ruinous as it would have been 
to a man of smaller means. Yet McDiarmid had not quite weaned him- 
self from the idea that the condition of his yearly drafts of fat cattle was 
a matter of extreme importance. It was certain that the enormous flock 
of kangaroo had consumed the herbage so completely which formed the 
food of the herds of cattle that these valuable and highly bred animals 
were, though not starving, so much reduced in condition as to be little 
more than half of their former value. 

The verandah looked out on a shaven lawn, which was much loved by 
our host. It was entirely of English grasses, and the careful superin- 
tendence of it formed a great part of the old man’s employment. Even in 
this fiery season it was comparatively green, and afforded a grateful relief 
to the eye. As he spoke, a dozen tall dusky upright forms sailed over 
the high rail-fence which bounded the garden. Some fell to munching 
Mac’s dogstail and cocksfoot in the degraded position of “all fours,” 
sacrificing uprightness to appetite. Others “sat up,” erect, ‘and crossing 
their sinewy arms or forelegs across their chests, looked about them “as 
nateral as a white man.” One huge brute, towering a couple of feet 
above his companions, showed his lighter-coloured fur, about sixty yards 
from us, clearly in the starlight. 

“Saw ye ever the like of that?” groaned Mac. “It’s the blessing 
of Providence they'll no want into a man’s bedroom, for they'll no be 
kept oot. Am I any kind of kin to yon Pharaoh, think ye, that a 
plague of these brutes has come against me? |= What say ye, lads?” 
Leaving us to deliberate upon this view of the question, he slipped quietly 
into a dressing-room, and reappeared with a long heavy rifle, pretty well 
known in these parts, and letting drive without more ado, down came the 
“old man” kangaroo with a thud like a buffalo. The rest of the 
marauders retreated with a silence and celerity as wonderful as their 
approach. We saw them top the high rail-fence, with the same gravity, 
the same stately stride, the same enormous bound, looking in the half 
light like a steeple-chase of Ghouls. There remained one “old man,” 
however, a solemn fact. He lay dead under a choice young pine, and 
measured ten feet from the head to the end of the tail. 

“Noo, laddies, ye’ve ocular proof of my woes and oppression,” recom- 
menced Mac. ‘ My life’s a burden to me. I’ve tried dogs. There’s 
twenty deerhounds at the back that can pull down anything from a ban- 
dicoot to a wild bull. But what of that? The puir brutes are cut and 
gashed and ripped till there’s hardly hide on them to hold stitches. And 
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they’re wearied out till they'll hardly rise to follow the everlasting 
vermin.” 

“Don’t you shoot a lot of them?” put in Jack Barton, in a soothing 
tone of voice. “TI should think a fellow in a week might make a goodish 
bag, eh?” 

“Shoot them! I believe they breed faster than rabbits, and then 
they’re like the crows; they misdoot the auld iron, and just gae hop, hop, 
hopping fifty yards out of range. Well, we maun die fechting. I'll no 
give in. And now, ye'll have my idea. We'll have a ‘ finchel,’ as they 
call it in the Highlands — that is, a grand ‘drive.’ We'll get all the 
neighbours, strangers, friends, foes, and acquentances, and then we'll see 
how many of the villains we can drive into the bran new yard that they 
Yankee trapper bodies have just finished. They’re douce-like chiels, and 
I’ve promised them all the skins for their trouble.” 

The proposition was received with delight by every man of us; and 
next day we organized our plan in detail. We wrote hard till lunch— 
invitations, of course. We also sent an advertisement to the local 
thunderer, the Ballandra Sentinel, announcing the “ Kangaroo Drive” 
for a certain day. 

Every one came, and brought some one else. The proverbial hospitality 
of Ballandra attracted some, the sport more. Besides, it was the idle time 
of year. The harvest was threshed, the sheep were shorn, the calves 
branded, the fat cattle not started. Like England at Christmas, Canada 
in a frost, India in “ the rains,” and Swan River all the year round, there 
was little or nothing todo. So every one for miles round about adopted 
the notion of a week’s sport with cheerful promptitude and a clear 
conscience. 

As we were recovering from our epistolary fatigues, affirmative answers 
began to pour in. All the neighbours, McTavish, Sedley, Jones, Lecroix, 
and the rest,—they would all come. It was “the thing” to help a neigh- 
bour. Besides, they might want the smart riders and good horses of 
Ballandra in a day of need. All the stockmen, we heard by word of 
mouth, were coming, from the Moyne to the Glenelg; partly for the fun, 
for which they did not care much, partly for the grog, for which they 
eared a great deal. All the boys made it clear that none of them would 
stay away. It was a glorious excuse for leaving home, and for showing 
off one’s horse. It proffered unlimited gallopping, yelling, and bloodshed, 
singularly combined in the cause of duty. Even the doctor thought 
he would probably look in; casualties might occur. In fine farmers, 
bankers, drapers, butchers, bakers, black fellows, every one who could get 
a horse or a holiday, came to our mighty hunt. 

Our host made stupendous preparations for the company. Two 
bullocks were killed; a good shot was told off with O’Donnell to beat 
the river and lagoons, and strings of wild ducks, pigeons, and a couple of 
noble wild turkeys, speedily adorned the larder. Impromptu stabling was 
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devised ; levies were made upon adjoining establishments for table neces- 
saries and bedding ; all the available hacks were got in for remount 
service; and after a week’s incessant activity we rested, satisfied that 
either everything was done or that nothing more could be done,—which 
came to the same thing. 

On Monday the guests began to arrive: in the forenoon, principally 
those who lived close to Ballandra—that is, from ten to thirty miles. Also 
boys in great numbers, nervously anxious not to be late. In the after- 
noon the procession was continuous of hacks, dog-carts, buggies, mail- 
phaetons, &c., as people preferred to ride or drive. By sundown 
the house was full; the kitchen and mey’s huts crowded; the lawn in 
front of the house, and the green before the “huts,” all studded with 
every variety of man and boy possible under the existing laws of species. 
Most of the gentry lounged about the verandah or sat on the lawn, now as 
dry as a deal table. The small farmers, stockmen, and “ people” generally 
sat upon fences, or logs, or carts, and smoked and chaffed unconstrainedly. 

Our evening festivities were genial but not protracted, for to-morrow 
was to be the day of battle, and rumours were afloat of a start so very 
early as to strike the town-bred guests with affright. Every man was 
expected to make his own sleeping arrangements. As nearly all had 
had the requisite apprenticeship in camping out—for sport or work— 
this was held to be all that the most exacting Sybarite could require in 
such weather. 

McDiarmid sounded the réveillée at the first streak of dawn, say about 
3.30 a.m. He was also good enough to notify that every one not dressing 
immediately would be left behind. The boys and many of the inexpe- 
rienced were thereby goaded into an excited and comfortless style of 
dressing. But we of the ancient habitués of Ballandra knew better. 
We knew that Mrs. Teviot, the housekeeper, could not have her cold 
rounds and hot steaks, her wild turkey hash and devilled drumsticks, her 
jam, honey, fresh butter, eggs, and short-cake and porridge, marshalled at 
any such supernatural hours. So we of the committee and a dozen or 
two more “ old hands” strolled quietly down to the calm cool river, lying 
bright in the crimson dawnlight, and had a welcome dip. The water was 
deliciously cool, but the air was so mild and warm that we sat on the 
rock or lounged about after coming out, watching the blue and white 
cranes, the golden-burnished ibis, the pelicans and the spoonbills, as they 
fished in the shallows, or stood (principally on one leg) in dignified repose. 
So we lounged and trifled till, in a wave of billowy gold and purple, the 
“slorious sun uprist;” and then the woods woke up with warble and 
chatter, the stockmen shook themselves, lit their pipes, and were dressed 
for the day. Whips begen to ring, running in the horses from the 
paddock. Business becoming imminent, we betook ourselves to our 
simple apparelling in earnest, and about an hour after sunrise we sat 
down to a breakiast that yet lives in dreams. 


a~ 
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Before breakfast commenced we had heard a few whips “ going,” and 
a rolling thunder of gallopping hoofs which we knew to be the troop of 
riding horses which had been collected from all parts of the great horse- 
paddock, and “run in” to the horse-yard—a spacious railed enclosure, 
with smuller yards abutting or. to it. Therefore, directly the after- 
breakfast pipe was finished, every man shouldered his bridle, and took his 
way down to the horse-yard. Here was the commencement of the day’s 
exciting duties. Every one had a bridle, by which he desired to connect 
himself with a horse. There were about one hundred and fifty horses in 
the yard—blacks, browns, bays, grays—all colours, values, sizes, ages, 
from Mr. Hollymount’s Mameluke, up to fourteen stone with any hounds 
in Britain, to Dicky Wilder’s Timor pony; from the doctor’s venerable 
chestnut, quiet and sagacious enough almost to pay a medical visit on his 
own account, to Frank Smasher’s black colt, backed the day before yes- 
terday. 

It is commonly believed that the Australian horse runs up to the 
colonist, who simply signifies his desire by whistling. This is not precisely 
true. Those horses which are quiet, generally make some effort at evasion, 
unless when hobbled or lowered in spirit by travelling. The horses 
which are young, nervous, or vicious, bolt about the yard in utter dis- 
regard to the owner’s feelings and his dignity, and are only cornered with 
the help of numbers and forced to submit. When a great number are 
mixed together, they excite one another to rebellion, and complicate con- 
fusion in every way. 

Thus this morning we had before our embarrassed view a chaos of 
heads and tails—principally the latter for the first twenty minutes—every 
man trying, like hunting-men at a hand gate, to get out of the scrape 
himself, regardless of his friends. Cries of “Hang that colt of yours, 
Jones; he’s run over the top of me: you're always riding a colt!” 
“‘ Brown, why on earth did you bring that kicking mare of yours here ?” 
“Wilson, lend us a hand with the filly; she won’t take a minute.” 
“Mr. Robinson, may I venture to ask respectfully if you are on friendly 
terms acquainted with that white-legged chestnut, against whose hind-legs 
you brushed this moment? ‘That horse, sir, is Mr. Leech’s Cannibal ; 
he has killed two men, and for private reasons has just missed the chance 
of killing a third!” Mr. Robinson goes and sits on the rails to recover 
himself. 

At length all the horses are caught, and in much shorter time than 
might be expected. Anon we are all mounted and away, the younger men 
and boys “lashing” their horses over the great gum-tree logs, which, 
offering jumps suited to all comers, lay thinly scattered over the great 
flat which fringed the river. Between the operation of the heat and the 
competitive energies of the cattle-herds and the flocks of kangaroo, 
the vast natural meadow was, as one of the stockmen feelingly ob- 
served, “as bare of grass as the palm of your hand;” while another 
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gravely professed his belief “that you could hunt a flea across it with a 
stock-whip.” 

Few of the depredators were visible at this hour of the day on the flat, 
though the night would see it thickly dotted with their dark quaint forms : 
now they were lying in groups at the bases of the white and red gum-trees 
of the forest which we were just entering. The well-bred short-horns of 
the Ballandra herd soon began to meet our eyes in “ mobs” or droves, and 
their manifest low condition drew forth angry comments from the 
squatters and their retainers. 

The yard, which was to hold our game, could they be induced to 
enter it, was a large enclosure of split timber, with saplings and branches 
placed vertically against the rails, so as to augment the appearance of 
height and solidity. A kangaroo can jump as high as a deer, so that 
extraordinary fencing is needed. This, however, was but the strong room, 
as it were—the final prison, which entered, “left hope behind.” Longer 
enclosures, called “Janes,” led in circuitous fashion to this oubliette. 
Behind these again were the “ wings”—long lines of fencing, gradually 
closing in towards these lanes, and far apatt—inteed, out of sight-—at 
their extremities. 

Captain O'Donnell divided us into companies, and with military 
decision and brevity gave us our instructions and routes. 

Our commanding officer, who had put on his parade expression (which 
he could adopt with great suddenness and completeness whenever it so 
pleased him, and which transformed the gay, rollicking O’Donnell into a 
stern, hard-looking man, without a trace of sympathy or humour), made a 
grand military disposition of the forces. Partly from McDiarmid’s direc- 
tion, and partly from a pretty accurate knowledge of the run, acquited in 
his numerous shooting excursions over it, he despatched one party after 
another to all points of the compass. An active young neighbour was told 
off in command of a party to beat the Ettrick plain. “ Cold Morning,” a 
tame aboriginal, of hound-like qualities, led another band to rouse the 
long-tails out of the “green gully.” Every creek, gully, flat, and range 
had a few well-known bushmen allotted to it, who were accompanied 
by a proportion of volunteers. The general order was te keep wide and 
quiet till we got near the wings, and then to rush there and go “like 
steam.” 

Turning our horses’ heads different ways, we soon lost sight of all but 
our immediate adherents. By this time the sun was not to be denied. 
It was of a lurid copper-colour, and the air was full of a misty haze, 
fairly tremulous with the heat. Trees were plentiful, but shade was 
there none. Yet the horses bounded on, and the men were in high 
spirits and full of vigour. 

Our costume was light to a fault. A shirt, trowsers, and boots were 
the whole equipment of the stockmen and farmers. A silk coat, a puggree, 
boots, and white cords, adorned the wealthier. A daring swell or two rode 
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in knickerbockers and brown Russian boots, still more delusive as to 
the temperature. But all honour to the genial Australian climate. Hot 
it was, yet the heated air was dry and fresh, and lacked the deadly subtlety 
of the tropics. There you go about (if you happen to be young and 
foolish, as is generally the case) rejoicing in your strength, and thinking 
the heat of no particular consequence, when down you go with a sun- 
stroke, to die before the day is out, or to lie moaning for a month 
like a wounded jackal. -Little recked our band of the noonday sun. 
Many of the younger men—natives of the country—had nothing on their 
heads but shallow straw-hats, made of the cabbage-tree—encircled by a 
broad black ribbon. And yet these fellows would go gallopping about 
all day, or mowing, reaping, cattle-branding, any violent work, with 
impunity. They would come in at night, after all this, to eat beefsteaks, 
and sleep as soundly as if the keen breeze of—let us say—a North British 
spring were bracing nerve and sinew. 

Through the broad glades of the southern forest we held our way 
merrily. Now over wide flats like brown billiard-tables; now under giant 
white-barked weird encalypti: sometimes over piles of lava and scoria, 
through the clefts of which the grass grew broad and green in the early 
summer. We scared the wood-duck from the dry lakes, and the turkeys 
from the burnt grass. Clouds of parroquets flashed around us like clusters 
of winged emeralds and rubies—as onward and onward still we rode, until 
we had made the circuit of the run and commenced to concentrate the 
forces of the “ finchel.” 

Large flocks of kangaroo had from time to time risen from their 
noonday camps, and fled before us. As we now began to view our 
fellow-hunters we had in sight a continuous stream of terrified animals, 
hurrying to a common centre ; the larger males—the “ old men,” as they 
are called—towered above the flying bucks, flying does and joeys, the half- 
grown bucks, does, and young ones. The wallaby,—a smaller variety, 
and bearing the same analogy to its larger confrére, the forester, as the 
rabbit does to the hare—might be seen scuttling along in the mélée— 
joining perforce with the main troop, and sometimes making vain attempts 
to double back: attempts which generally landed them in the midst of 
the army of dogs in the rear, where they were instantly snapped up and 
disappeared. 

We were now close to the edge of the wings. ‘The spectacle was 
remarkable. The long line of horsemen, at tolerably equal distances, were 
closing on the flying host of fur-clad two-legged creatures, hopping and 
bounding frantically before them. As they approached the eastern wing 
a larger proportion of the horsemen spréad themselves in that direction, 
keeping behind them, and forming a continuous line with the end of the 
fence. The western side was left comparatively open, so as to permit 
that flank of the body of game to extend itself easily. The leading 
kangaroo, so guided, ran up what appeared to be an unconnected fence. 
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The pace now became better. Up go the leaders, fearing no evil and 
doubtless hoping for a turn to the right and general escape. Notso. The 
western wing is now sighted. The opening between the two wings is not 
more than 500 yards, and rapidly narrows. At a wave from the Captain’s 
hand fifty eager riders spur across, and every five yards from fence to 
fence is filled by a horseman. If they do not turn and “break” now they 
are lost. 

The moment has arrived. It is the charge down the hill at Waterloo. 
It is Marengo when Desaix comes up. Mac gives the equivalent order to 
“Up, Guards, and at them!” and taking old Bushranger by the head, 
races desperately up to their tails. The younger portion of the company 
had been ready and more than willing for an hour back; and when the 
glorious signal was given, 
such a yell was there, 
As if men fought on earth below, 

And fiends in upper air ! 





The wild centaurs of lads picked up their nags, and all but jumped 
on the backs of the crowded and frantic animals. All who could ride, 
and all who could not, delivered themselves over to the delirium of the 
moment. The long heavy whips of the stockmen rose and fell like a 
forest of flails, while their reports rang like musketry. The dogs, sternly 
repressed up to this moment, barked and worried liked demons. The 
rear of the mass pressed madly on the leading animals, which, with a fence 
on either side, and all Gehenna “ maddening in the rear,” had no choice 
but to go forward. 

Up the fast closing straight running they flew, with the speed of a 
dream. Another half-mile is gained, and the vast herd is approaching 
the fatal enclosure. But the vanguard, whose delicate instinct has been 
dominated temporarily only, scents the coming evil, and slackening pace 
falls back on the main body. Tremendous confusion is created. By the 
concussion, dozens of the younger animals are knocked over by the weight 
and impetus of the older ones. The whole herd are now mingled in 
one trampling whirlwind of dust. The front, jammed by the rear, in 
vain try to charge back. Every one who has had the privilege of attending 
cattle musters recognizes this as the turning moment of the contest. If 
the herd “breaks,” or turns its flank outward, a thousand horse would 
not stop them, and the day’s work is thrown away. 

“Stick to them, my lads,” shouts Captain Blake, double-thonging with 
a hunting-whip like a maniac. 

“ Back up, for dear life,” roars old Mac, with his features glowing with 
excitement and wrath, as he waves his broad-leafed hat, and shies it 
desperately amid the host. 

These exhortations were barely needed by any but the town-bred and 
inexperienced members of the hunt. Every old hand and every bush- 
bred lad was going it like an Irish sergeant at a forlorn hope. Their yells 
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and cries were redoubled. The dogs raged with demoniac energy. The’ 


trained horses of the stockmen bit and kicked as they turned heads or tails 
alternately to the foe. None broke the line. The rear was forced bodily 
on to the front rank, which, confused and overpowered, once more took to 
the open. After a short distance rattled over at fair hunting pace, lo! a 
turn to the right appears leading back towards the route by which they had 
entered. Down the lane they go like a whirlwind, followed by the whole 
herd ; and after passing down a lane, turning still more in the line of the 
escape route, debouche into a large enclosure having no outlet whatever. 
It is the strong yard. For one moment the whole line of horsemen “ blocks ” 
the passage by which they had entered. Another—and two men simul- 
taneously pull sliding lines, and a wall of canvas eight feet high stands 
between them and the outer world. 

Now there are great breath-takings, loosenings of girths, and general 
return to the realms of common sense. Apologies are made to any one 
who has got in the way, and been sworn at in the hurry of business. 
Now recommences the reign of chaff among the stockmen, too busy for 
conversation of late, and being, to do them justice, men capable of doing 
several hours’ work in one, when needs must. 

Now that we had got the kangaroo, the next question was, What were 
we to do with them? The duty of the historian becomes painful. They 
were all to be killed! Yes, dreadful as it sounds—butchered in cold 
blood. There was nothing else for it. ‘We have our tendernesses 
like other people, and hate needless cruelty. But the lives of these 
animals represented an annual loss of a couple of thousands a year, 
at least ; and sheep and cattle, and the welfare of Christian men, women, 
and children thereon depending, must be preferred to that of brutes, 
however directly inoffensive. 

Mac and his squatter friend, and the stockmen, were thinking more 
of the despoiled pastures and diminished reputation of Ballandra, than of 
abstract questions of humanitarianism. So arming themselves with heavy 
sticks they entered the yard. Then every one else adopted a weapon, and 
hasted to the slaughter—one or two had got hold of swords ; some had 
heavy-handled hunting-whips—one an Indian hogspear. The boys 
rushed to the prey. Then the slaughter commenced. Every one was 
rather excited by the chase, so after the first few moments every one 
went in savagely enough. The kangaroo is easily killed by a blow on the 





head; if, with an “old man” at bay, you have nerve enough to stand 
still for his rush (for at such a time he charges like a wild bull), and to 
strike him fair between the ears, he will fall as if shot. So the sticks 
were the favourite weapons. 

Mac led the way, striking down right and left with a great she-oak 
sapling. The stockmen, who occasionally had some practice in killing 
calves on nearly as large a scale, and in the same fashion, were decidedly 
the most efficient macrepicides, though all the laymen assisted manfully. 
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After all, killing a kangaroo, like many other arts and accomplishments, 
is not so easy as it looks, He is an agile beast, and if elderly, fierce. 
So when the youthful townsmen essayed this cheap form of heroism, they 
were occasionally deceived. But the greater number of the trapped 
creatures were huddled together too confused and terrified for further 
flight or resistance ; but one flying buck, like the solitary Mameluke at 
the citadel of Cairo, dared the impossible, and took the canvas-wall fair. 
On the other side was an individual who might be described as a 
gentleman in difficulties. Mr. Neuchamp was the fortunate proprietor 
of a horse, a late purchase, which he had invested in against the advice 
of his squatter host. This valuable animal when tied up invariably 
broke his bridle. When left loose on “ parole,” he immediately started 
off for the place where he was bred, about a hundred and fifty miles 
distant. On this occasion, being over-excited by the chase, he utterly 
declined to let Mr. Neuchamp get off—making ready to kick at him as he 
alighted—or to stand still, or to go away from the yard, rearing despe- 
rately when moved in the opposite direction. While his perplexed rider 
was mentally questioning the horsemanship which he had brought from the 
old country, and which he trusted (and indeed asserted) was to awe the 
natives of this new one, the flying buck aforesaid leapt the canvas, and 
dropping upon Mr. Neuchamp, as if from the clouds, at once decided 
the question of dismounting. In one agonized moment he lay gasping on 
the turf in one direction, the yet more astonished kangaroo in, another ; 
and Mr. Neuchamp only raised himself on his elbow, when slightly 
recovered, to behold his horse and his marsupial antagonist going best 
pace in opposite directions—the former, as usual, heading straight across 
country for Warranup. : 

The long, long summer day was nearly done—the tireless sun was 
lingering to his rest behind the far blue range in red golden glories—the 
air was cool as we rode soberly home to Ballandra, dusty, tired, hungry, 
and blood-stained. Yet was the feeling not unpleasant as we let our 
horses go in the horse-paddock, knowing that a season of well-earned rest 
and delectation awaited us. Happy the man who, when the hour arrives, 
doubts not of appetite or the meal that is to satisfy it. 

As we came up, each man bearing his saddle and bridle, old Mrs, 
Teviot greeted us with looks of astonishment and a mountain of towels, 
foreboding of the cool swim in the quartz-pebbled river, which was de 
rigueur after such a day. “Eh! gudesake, look at the laddies! Just 
fearsome! And did ye kill a’ the puir beasties? Weel-a-weel, it’s sair 
work shedding the bluid o’ sae mony o’ the Lord’s creatures. But ye 
gentlemen ken a’ aboot it, nae doot; it’s no for me to judge. Puir Maister 
McDiarmid’s sair fashed and disjeckit like. He just canna sleep at nicht. 
Nae doot we maun live in the land and multiply, and we canna live for 
thae landloupin’ thieves o' kangaroo. Noo, dinna swim a’ the nicht, for 
the denner’s a’ but waitin’ on ye.” 
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In dozens we pitched ourselves off the tall rock, one after the other like 
school-boys, into the deep cool river reach, now fast shadowing over in the 
long twilight. Who swims not loses a pleasure of the choicest, in all lands 
where the sun shines strongly. We came up cooled and freshened to the 
inmost nerve, and before dinner proceeded to comfort the inner gentleman 
with deep draughts of the well-cooled and delicate Yering. 

Andthedinner! But let us respect the sacred reserves of that immortal 
meal. None but men who like us had ridden and toiled, pure from the 
base compromise of lunch, could have performed such a feat as was then 
performed. 

Those of our friends who were new to bush life asked* themselves 
sternly, why they did not so toil and so enjoy, daily, continually? Why, 
this was life—life to the very finger tips! It was a new revelation! 
Henceforth they would live in the wilderness, exist on horseback, and be 
demigods. 

The night wore on, all violet-blue and silver-starred. Tales were 
told. Songs were sung. Long we sat and gossipped, and lay about on the 
lawn’s dewless grass, far into the kind cool night. No fears had we in our 
al fresco indulgence. No viewless foe lurked in the flower-scented air, 
or the low faint sigh of the river-oaks. Why go to bed, why go at all? 
Had sleep fairer dreams than these? It was Aidénn, would it but last,— 
lotus-land; and we world-worn wayfarers, dreaming on the bank of the 
lulling water, in a land of changeless summer. 

So wore the night. The next day saw the departure of all save a few 
friends, who stayed to keep Mac company. But for years after among the 
chronicles of the west, the memory will be fresh of the jests and the 
adventures, the hospitality and good-fellowship, of the great Ballandra 
Kanzaroo drive. 
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Gennesaret, 
(April, 1862.) 


I. 


Behold, the Waster’s peace is here: 
Dead silence after battle-bray. 
Unlike the western spring-tide dear, 
When English fields are hushed in May, 
With populous calm of tender sound 
Of leaf and insect, fold and herd, 
And wild birds revelling all around, 
Here sickly Nature hath no word. 
The ancient World’s-debate is still 
In desolate rest, even since that day 
When up yon western horned hill * 
The long day’s strife did roll and roar, 
Till broke the Christian arm and sword, 
And their faint few might strike no more. 
The controversy of the Lord 
His mindful mountains hear, until 
Their ancient strength shall melt away. 


II. 


Thine is the quiet of the Dead. 
Yet hast thou known another scene, 
What time the words of Peace were said 
Between thy peaks, Kurdn Hattin: 
When He in whom we live 
Bless’d those who love, spare, toil, forgive— 
All Earth’s unknowing race in turn. 
It may not fail, it hath not pass’d, 
It holds for aye, from first to last, 
The amplest blessing spoken then 
On all the sighing sons of men: 
‘‘ Blessed are they who mourn.” 











* Hill of Kurdin Hattin—scene of the Sermon on the Mount most probably, and 


of Saladin’s victory over the last Crusaders. 
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Ill. 


He shall not reign, His people cried. 
They have their will—He holds His hand. 
And still the Turkish scourge is plied, 
The wasting curse of man and beast; 
And Desert tribes, like Desert sand, 
All the fierce children of the East, 
Go up as locusts on the land. 


But yester-eve we lingered late, 
(Being somewhat worn with sun and speed), 
To watch, beneath Tiberias’ gate, 
The wild Hawira play jereed. 
Like swallow wheel’d each wiry steed, 
Until the thief who him hestrode 
Deck’d with all colours of the Mede, 
Looked wing’d and bird-like in his selle, 
So lithe and light he rode, 
Upon the broken battlement, 
All cloven the day when Safed fell 
In one wide carnage, earthquake-rent. 
The women gazed and sang by turns. 
They held their Bairim feast that day 
With game of war and sport of love. 
Their Syrian spring burn’d fiercely gay, 
And whispertng waved the palms; above 
Volcanic fire that heaves and burns. 


IV. 


The lovely lake fills up the caves 
Which once were as the mouth of hell; 
The flowers laugh careless over graves ; 
And though we mourn that Beauty dies, 
She hath her day, and it is well. 
A little while she flies, 
All marred and weeping, like Love's queen 
From Diomede’s spear-head keen and gray, 
Yet ever again where she hath been, 
Renewed yet changeless, night and day, 
She triumphs o’er the scene. 
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As with the breathing of God’s breath, 
So dies she ever, and is born. 
Hers are the gates of eve and morn, 
Whence she doth marshal cloud and light, 
Like hosts with banners manifold, 
From crimson wild to burning gold, 
To flame o’er fair things and forlorn. 
She is a sign of God to man, 
Even when his weariest work is done. 
Though smoke of labour blot the sun, 
And din of trade offend the skies, 
And all the dancing streams that run 
Be clogged with mills and foul with dyes,— 
Yet falls the night, and morn doth rise 
In beauty over all things mean; 
And in the glory of thine eyes 
Sadness grows dear and dulness bright, 
O Mistress, O our Queen! 
The broad white stars obey thy hand 
On purple dark of desert Night; 
Thy strength is with the pitying moon, 
Which comforts earth for fire of noon 
With clear cold floods of dewy light. 
And o’er the savage Northern sea 
Hours of long sunset glow for thee 
In nameless hues of unthought sheen. 


v. 


Feel bit and rein, draw girths, and mount. 
Yet gaze along the silent shore 
Ere this delight shall join the account 
Of all that we shall see no more. 
The bright lake mirrors slope and cliff, 
Each standing on its shade, as if 
The “Peace, be still” were lately said. 
The sharp-leaved oleanders glow 
For miles of marge: a light of snow 
Rests on the northern waves, below 
Old Hermon’s triple head. 
In many a dream, beloved Sea, 
Our souls shall walk again by thee. 
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Views of Vienna. 


Untit a few years back no European capital, not even Rome herself, had 
resisted the march of time like Vienna. The boundary where country 
ended and town began might still be traced along the low rampart over 
which Napoleon twice strode in triumph. After a traveller from the 
south or west had come to terms with the watch-dogs of that feeble line 
of circumvallation, he had to thread the faubourgs of the Wieden or 
Mariahilf. From these endless and hideous suburbs he emerged, yawning 
with disappointment and fatigue, not into bright and crowded streets, but 
on to a belt of parched common, in summer terrible for sun and sand, in 
winter an almost impassable Malebolge of mud and snow. ‘The grass 
was flat for a space, and then became a glacis, the slope of which being 
pierced at intervals by roads and paths, revealed in glimpses tiers of masonry 
and slanting turf, that told how some Austrian Vauban or Cormontaigne 
had made safe the city’s ancient circuit in the days when the Turkish 
horsetails fluttered on the keep of Buda, and the Spahis flaunted their 
scarlet gowns about the Bisamberg and the Prater. From those curtains 
and bastions Solyman the Magnificent had recoiled more than three 
centuries ago, when old Niclas Salm taught the Swabians to hold their 
own against the Ottoman power. Behind the crumbling covered way 
and half-choked ditch, hung the front of the Imperial Burg, the palace 
of the Archduke Charles, and the tower of the Church of St. Augustine, 
while on the right soared into the clouds the airy but still imperfect 
steeple of the Cathedral of St. Stephen. A set of arched inlets burrowed 
under the Piano-nobile of the Burg gave entrance into a quadrangle, 
where stood charged and pointed a battery of brass guns, whose throats 
yawned towards a tunnel in the opposite wall of the palace. Plunging 
through this, the traveller reached the core of Vienna—a tangle of narrow 
and sordid streets, which, twisting about like serpents to right and left, 
struggled in tortuous courses down to the Danube, and on other sides 
doubled back again to the glacis. But even in Austria, Amurath does 
not for ever succeed to Amurath. Mensdorff has at length followed upon 
Metternich. The K. K. myrmidons no longer exact the surrender of 
bibles, daggers, and other carnal weapons. It is no longer necessary to 
show at the gates of Vienna a passport furnished with the signature of 
the well-known firm of Palmer & Son. The municipal ediles have now, 
after years of parsimony, begun to beautify and enlarge their capital. 
Copying the plans prepared by the restless activity of the French invader 
in 1809, they have rescued the glacis from its mere military destination, 

laid flat the slope which mounted to the counterscarp’s edge, filled up the 
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ditch, thrown down the scarp, and thus improved the ajfproaches from 
every quarter. On the glacis itself are the beginnings of a new region, 
which already boasts bridges of its own, and is gay with such gardens, 
lakes, temples, statues as the city’s exchequer can afford ;—while private 
and public palaces, sumptuous in colour, gold, and sculpture, are springing 
up along a spacious boulevard well lined with trees, dotted with seats 
for the people’s comfort, divided into alleys for different sorts of traffic, 
and, when night falls, illuminated by the gas that blazes from a treble row 
of burners. 

Yet ancient Vienna is not quite gone. In the inner city demolition 
and improvement are slow of foot. Though at every corner newspapers 
are freely hawked, though the military no longer swagger along the Graben 
as if they were the lords of the State, some signs of the Liistige Wien 
linger in the streets. Fiacres drive as sharply and as surely as of old. 
Idlers who will not work still hamper the passage of the industrious along 
the narrow pavements. Admiring crowds still run after the bands which 
are the only certain glory of the Austrian army. Those who wisely seek, 
still discover taps of that excellent beer whose orient glow outshines the 
glitter of Tokay. 

The best map of the general geography of the Imperial capital is the 
coloured face of a target. The gold is the inner city. The red ring 
round this is the glacis. The blue coil covers the suburbs. The 
black circle beyond covers the suburban villages. On the north the 
inner city is flanked by an artificial stream called the Danube Canal, 
which strikes the gold at a tangent, so that, on this side, the red ring 
is not a glacis but a ditch. From the south the Wien oozing across 
the glacis, pours its foul odours into the Danube Canal. The faubourgs 
consist of straight ugly streets, with houses and shops, mostiy mean 
and straggling ; for here the dingy dynasties of King Dirt and King 
Dilapidation have not yet been dethroned by the modern builder’s 
revolutionary trowel. While amidst this poor and tumbling) region, and 
on its margins, masons who were never architects have foisted palaces 
designed with just so much art and taste as might suffice for a barn, 
besides barracks, storehouses, custom-houses, stables, and other stuccoed 
receptacles of civil and military lumber. Little movement enlivens these 
murky purlieus, except along the approaches to the three railways which 
enter Vienna from west, south, and north, and even there the circula- 
tion is not very brisk. The inner city is of such narrow extent, that a 
moderate walker, entering it from the glacis, and coming out on the opposite 
side, can easily cross the whole diameter in a quarter of an hour. But 
the secondary arteries of this dense labyrinth are too narrow and crooked 
to be commodious for heavy and frequent business, so that by this means 
the main tide of locomotion is sucked into a single conduit, which, being 
itself of provincial rather than of metropolitan dimensions, is generally 
well-packed with carriages, waggons, and foot-passengers. ‘The Stefans- 
platz is the heart of the current. Standing before the front of the 
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cathedral, we*may observe, thanks to demolitions just ended, that the 
streets here in point run after the fashion of the letter F. At the top 
joint is the church, to the left the Kiirnthner Strasse runs outwards to the 
glacis, to the right the Rothenthurm Strasse down hill to the Danube 
Canal, over which by bridge is the chief access to the Prater. The first 
piece of the perpendicular shank of the F is the Graben, the cross-bar is 
the Kohlmarkt, whence, through the tunnel already named, is reached, 
first the nest of palaces, offices, and museums called the Burg, and after- 
wards the glacis. The foot of the shank, bending away from the point 
where the Kohlmarkt flows out of the Graben, continues onwards past 
the piazzas called the Hof and Freyung, till in this way again the green 
is gained by what in old times was the Schotten Thor, or Scottish Gate. 
Whoever considers it an exhilarating pastime to look at the dirtiest and 
slowest of European omnibuses, and be pushed into gutters and under the 
wheels of fiacres, should spend his days in the Stefansplatz and the 
Kiirnthner Strasse. But the fldneur of Parisian perceptions will find 
little amusement out of the Kohlmarkt and Graben. 

Whereas most great cities have an architectural physiognomy of their 
own, the Imperial capital has no air distinctive enough to make what 
Germans would call a Stadt-individuum. Containing a few buildings 
specifically Italian, and others of specifically German cast, the predomi- 
nating style is a compromise between north and south, a barbaric renais- 
sance which owes its bastard birth to Germanized Italians and Italianized 
Germans. The Austrians never were a “ culture-people,” but their 
Italian antecedents have taught them some sympathy with Italian art, 
and they have often brought architects across the Alps to beautify their 
cities. Whether from bad taste in the employers, or ignorance in the 
employed, the results have here been insignificant. For instance, although 
the Graben is not devoid of ‘superficial charm, and wears a brighter, more 
natural look than the Grecian mockeries of Munich and the peopled soli- 
tudes of Berlin, its buildings are chiefly of the nondescript sort. Houses 
with steep roofs and dormers are jumbled against houses topped with 
parapets over which no tiles appear; stone facades, with balconies, scrolls 
and portals, lean on plastered fronts without ornaments or mouldings ; 
bel-ctages and mezzanins of dwelling apartments and show-saloons elbow 
garrets and lumber-rooms. ‘There are no frowning cornices or fine pro- 
files, no fascinating curiosities of outline, no sharp contrasts of light and 
shade, no breaks of perspective. One main defect, inexcusable in a 
climate where sun abounds, is the exaggerated area of openings as com- 
pared with wall. Great architecture is sparing of windows, for when glass 
takes the place of solids there is always an apparent loss of dignity and 
strength. In all the Graben there is one gateway worth notice, an 
entrance next a shop, flanked by two heavy Atlantes. At the end 
near the Stefansplatz there were some gabled deformities which broke 
the monotony of the whole; but these malerisch accidents of brick 
and mortar have been abolished. How a city so bankrupt as Vienna 
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can find funds to rebuild the ruins, seems an unanswerable problem. 
The cafés of Vienna are not sumptuous in frontage or fittings. The 
shops have neither the splendour nor the supplies which would be 
found in many provincial cities of England and France. Many of 
them, however, have well-painted emblems, and some of the houses 
are richly bedizened with metallic letters. A row of fiacres helps to 
narrow the roadway, where, beside some striped marquees erected for 
the sale of beer, ices, and wine, is a growth of twisted and gilded stone, 
meant to be commemorative or suggestive of the Holy Trinity, while 
further on water plashes over the brim of a somewhat primeval basin. 

The private equipages of Vienna, especially those belonging to the 
court, are of lumbering and unfinished build; the horses, though fleet, 
wiry beasts, have not the sleek showy air wanted for street effect; the 
Jehus and lackeys are ill clad and appointed. He must indeed have 
ingenious eyes who discerns those armies of Hussars, Heyducs, Pandours, 
and other barbaric creatures to whose picturesque presence imaginative 
travellers ascribe that semi-oriental air which they fondly believe to per- 
vade the streets of Vienna. On the other hand, the fiacres are the best in 
Europe. At the central stand, the broughams for winter and the caléches 
for summer use seem to be always bran new, and the drivers’ pace is more 
killing than that of any other coachmen except the Istvoschiks of St. 
Petersburg. The love of the lazy Viennese for carriage-exercise almost 
exceeds that of the Neapolitans; four centuries ago /neas Sylvius noted 
with wonder the universal predominance of this passion. The fiacre- 
drivers are the spoilt children of the public; it is usual to remunerate 
them on the most reckless scale. As natives seldom give less than a florin 
for a course of two or three minutes’ duration, attempts to nail the men to 
the tariff provoke torrents of slang. The Viennese have an oriental toler- 
ance of obscene objurgations: any foul-mouthed ruffian who out-Herods 
his neighbour is sure to raise a laugh, and is likely to be called a wit. 

Outside the shops and cafés lounge white-coated officers, and civilians 
whose toilettes have cost them much trouble yet produced small commen- 
surate result. Austrian ladies of the better sort do not go on foot, so that 
the female honours of the pavement are done by Fiirstin Phryne, Griifin 
Lais, and other like Friuleins, assisted perhaps by amateur houries, mostly 
black-eyed and black-haired, tall, loose in look and gait, decently dressed, 
whose affection, if not always given for money’s sake, may freely be got 
for love. This method, which encourages corruption by removing one 
of its chief reproaches and gilding it with a pretence of sentiment, 
brands the course of Vienna life, in the middling and lower ranks at 
leastyswith a pre-eminence in a form of depravity that the more easily 
escapes notice since it has long since takenvits place as a recognized social 
institution, and knows neither scruples, blushes, nor remorse. 

An evening stroll up to the Graben and Kohlmarkt may be 
conveniently prolonged through the Schwibbogen—for thus the tunnel 
of the Burg is called—into the Palace Square, called the Franzensplatz. 
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Here the admirers of the Imperial House may tarry to contemplate the 
graven image of Kaiser Franz standing in stiff chancery attitude on a 
lofty pedestal, whose superscription explains what no one would other- 
wise have guessed, that the defunct Hapsburg ruled his people in love. 
At the feet of the gaoler of Silvio Pellico crouch Fortitude, Religion, 
Peace, and Justice. Had he been represented as trampling on those 
virtues the sculpture would have lost nothing in historic truth, and would, 
besides, have served as a commentary on the motto annexed—Amorem 
meum populis meis. A probable explanation of the methods of govern- 
ment heretofore employed by that sovereign may be seen in front of the 
adjoining facade of the quadrangle. Ona long guard-house with a row 
of benches outside repose the grim forms of the Austrian soldiery ; while 
an apparatus of arms, artillery, standards, double-pated eagles, schwarz- 
gelb chequers, and other congenial tools and emblems, complete the 
characteristic and symbolical picture of K. K. majesty. Diving through 
an archway next the watch, we pass from the palace into the open, where 
a strip of levelled glacis has been screened from the road by an iron 
railing topped with gold spear-heads, planted with trees, diversified by 
paths, beds, benches, and fountains, so as to afford shade and rest amid 
the summer’s heat. The largest portion of this garden is less remarkable 
for elegance of design or splendour of shrubs and flowers, than for the 
jealousy with which the public are shut out. Such exclusion must rest 
on the dog and the manger principle, for royalty seldom if ever presses 
the turf or gravel with its sublime heel. The Imperial precincts stop 
at a little hill which bounds the esplanade of the Burg Thor, whose Doric 
propylea are threaded by the thoroughfare that runs into the Kohlmarkt. 
On this esplanade are Fernkorn’s bronze statues of Prince Eugene and 
the Archduke Charles. Eugenio Von Savoye—for thus the Italian 
abbé, snubbed by France and turned to account by Germany, loved to 
write his name—was placed on his coign of vantage just before the 
outbreak of the late war. The “edle Ritter,” as the barrack doggerel 
of Austria styles the conqueror of Zenta and Turin, costumed as a 
military cavalier, with the hat and clubbed hair of the grand siecle, sits 
a battle-horse of the ponderous old Flanders breed, who rears up at 
a steep angle, so as to throw an uncomfortable weight of gun-metal on his 
hindquarters. The pedestal, an elaborate compound of bronze and marble, 
looks double the proper size to eyes accustomed to the standing provided 
by Michel Angelo for the horse of the Capitol, while its simplicity and 
apparent strength are hurt by metal scrolls, mouldings, shields, figures, 
dates, and other devices. The animal’s forelegs are stiff, and the head 
hugs the neck too closely, so that the outlines of this part are indistinct. 
The hindquarters are vigorous and well modelled. Then the rider’s seat 
is adapted to a quict, not to a prancing horse, an error which spoils Peter 
the Great's equestrian figure on the Isaak’s Platz at St. Petersburg. 
Modern works are seldom presentable from more than a single point of 
view; while the ancient and medieval artist, whether in a building, 
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statue, or ivory, remembered that a bad profile would spoil a perfect front. 
Prince Eugene is in the usual case ; and what is unfortunate, both he and 
his steed are best seen from the rear. At present the tint of the group— 
a yellow bronze not of the real golden hue—repeats the colour of the 
plaster facades of the Burg which run behind, so that to a person approach- 
ing from the glacis, man and horse are not enough detached from their 
background. The Archduke Charles should be too well known to need 
description. The horse plunges up in a daring attitude ; the victor of 
Aspern waves a flag with triumphant gesture ; the lines of the composition 
are full of energy and slancio. If the execution is less elaborated than in 
the companion piece, it must be granted that the bronze Archduke well 
embodies the idea which the action given to him and to his horse ought to 
express—movement ; while the Prince, in his attitude of unstable equili- 
brium, fails to present the notion which his image seeks to convey—repose. 

Behind the tail of the Archduke’s charger begins the second garden, 
which is smaller and meaner than the first, devoted to the recreation of 
the vulgar, and hence termed the Volksgarten. Here there is shadow 
enough to protect the lounger from the sun. Some parched grass, a few 
beds of azaleas, asters, and geraniums, two marble basins, and several 
gravel walks, enliven an enclosure hardly bigger in area than the green 
of an average London square. At the far end is a reproduction of 
the Temple of Theseus, whose Doric facade, being jammed under a 
neighbouring bastion, instead of being perched on its summit, wears a look 
of meanness and caricature, and adds nothing to the pomp of the place. 
Next the Archduke Charles is the corner devoted to the pleasures of 
which we are about to speak. 

We have remarked, on another occasion, that the Austrians proper 
are an inhospitable set, and satisfied with society in very homeopathic 
doses. There is, however, no other city in Europe where such ample 
provision is made for the amusement of all classes, or where such pro- 
vision as exists is so greedily used. The climate of Vienna is fickle, 
quickly rushing from the temperature of the torrid to the temperature 
of the frigid zone, abounding in treacherous gusts of hot and cold, in 
dust-storms, whirlwinds, and all the other weapons of the armoury of the 
Prince of the Power of the Air. But the summer season has something 
of the radiant glow, the Elysian warmth, of Italy, so that there exist 
all the atmospheric conditions necessary for a sauntering, lounging, 
jovial out-door existence. The beautiful island, called the Prater, is 
little frequented by the Viennese of the better sort, except in winter and 
spring, and then more as a theatre for the display of clothes, carriages, 
and horses, than as a park haunted for exercise and health. In summer, 
when the umbrageous glades, the bosky paths, the fresh turf, the grazing 
deer, should tempt people pent in a populous city to a moment of cool 
repose, the Viennese prefer to flock to beer-gardens and guinguettes. These 
abound in all quarters, are of all sizes and styles, from the smart enclosure 
with gilt railings, painted kiosks, spruce attendants, and fine company, 
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to the mere cabaret with its scrap of dusty grass in front of the road or 
street, its rough benches, slipshod waiters, and dirty guests. The beer is 
always good, the music often matchless, especially in the semi-aristocratic 
Volksgarten. 

This scene of creature comforts deserves a moment's special attention. 
Beneath a group of trees are two rotundas for music, a Kursaal for 
promenading or dancing, a score or so of little white tables, a few hundred 
white wooden chairs, with a sufficient appendix of grass and gravel, the 
whole separated on certain evenings from the rest of the Volksgarten by 
barriers improvised of nets and poles. On such occasions the garden 
presents a sparkling spectacle. An orchestra, conducted by the younger 
Strauss, oc cupies the pavilion of the Kursaal, and a band from one of the 
regiments in garrison plays in the outer rotunda. The tables are crowded 
with military and civilians, lounging, smoking cigars and cigarettes, 
sipping coffee or swilling beer: with gaily-dressed ladies, staring, chat- 
ting, nibbling ices, and munching cakes; while between the orchestras a 
current of walkers sways to and fro. The aristocracy are seldom present, 
partly because at the season when out-door pastimes become pleasant the 
grand world begins to quit Vienna: partly because in the narrow limits 
of the Volksgarten they cannot well escape degrading contact with that 
middle-class element of which the company chiefly consists. Diplomacy 
musters in force, and a group of Fetials usually clusters near the entry 
of the Kursaal. They talk languidly, but they seem to be settling the 
fate of Europe, for round about them, with ears pricked up, hover the 
representatives of the Vienna press, ready to torture every frown or 
smile into some grave fact in the destinies of mankind. Next sits the 
countess from Constantinople, who, accompanied by a wrinkled harri- 
dan, tricked out in the most flaunting toilette that can be devised by 
the mantua-makers of the Kohlmarkt, and enamelled with chalk and 
rouge, casts from time to time demure glances at the diplomatic detach- 
ment. Hard by some amateur Jezebel parades her conquests before the 
eyes of all the world, and outdoes the scandal of professional sin. Another 
table has a military garrison. The officers have well-built, well-seasoned 
figures, and expressive, manly faces. They wear the white Waffen-frocks 
of the line, faced with crimson, cherry, mauve, orange, blue, in all shades 
and species, so as to afford distinctive marks to each of eighty regiments. 
The predominating pipeclay is brightened by the cobalt tunics of the 
generals, the green coats and plumes of the Imperial aides-de-camp, the 
gray suits and cocks’ feathers of the Jiigers, the brown frocks and gilt 
Greek helmets of the cuirassiers, These, and a dozen other varieties of a 
uniform comfortable and useful for wear, never fail to give colour, glitter, 
and movement to the festive scene. Although gifted with a scanty store 
of intellectualism, Austrian officers are almost, always notable for good 
manners, and the swashbuckler style finds no favour amongst them. In 
the remote towns of the Venetian kingdom Angient Pistol and Captain 
Bobadil used sometimes to be caught swaggering about the empty streets, 
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but such sights are scarcely to be seen in the more central provinces of 
the empire. The officers are superior in breeding and appearance to 
those of France, which follows from the relative infusion of the aristo- 
cratic element into the higher ranks of the respective services. In the 
Austrian army thirty-three out of every hundred officers are of blue 
blood, while in the army of France scarcely ten per cent. of the corps 
of officers belong to noble families. It is not safe to jump to the con- 
clusion that these figures may explain Austria’s late defeats, for in the 
Prussian army the bourgeois class is much more weakly represented than 
in the Austrian—to the extent, namely, of not more than fifty per cent. 
Neither is there any ground for the prevalent notion that Austrian officers 
are the effeminate slaves of kid-gloves, varnished boots, and ornamental 
tailoring. They bestow so much attention to the neatness, cleanness, and 
fit of their uniforms as beseems the wearers of the Hapsburg livery; but 
the mere foppery of male dress is not a Viennese epidemic. 

On festive evenings the tables of the Volksgarten are always dotted 
with giant glasses of that excellent beer which, like Bohemian pheasants, 
Hungarian Tokay, and Styrian iron, is an article that cannot be matched 
out of Austria. The empire has above 3,200 breweries, and the product 
of the mash-tuns, besides comforting millions of thirsty souls, helps the 
country’s revenues with the duty levied on it as an article of primary 
consumption ; and if the flavour of the bottled liquid could be brought up 
to that of the draught, Austrian competition would surely endanger the 
prospects of Burton-upon-Trent. It appears, indeed, that in Paris and 
elsewhere the so-called “ Leitmeritzer ” begins to be a dangerous rival to 
pale ale. The biggest Austrian brewery, viz. that of Dreher, at Klein- 
Schwechat, near Vienna, cannot, however, compare in importance with one 
of our great English establishments. Barclay and Perkins brew at least 
14,000,000 gallons a year, and employ 1,800 hands, while Dreher may brew 
5,000,000, and employs 800 hands. The total amount of beer annually made 
in Austria is 172,000,000 gallons, or less than one-third of the British 
yield, and hardly 15 per cent. more than that of little Bavaria. On this 
showing the Bavarians should be terrible topers, but a comparatively large 
quantity of their product travels abroad. The Austrian malt liquor is not, 
except in the cities, a common drink for the humbler classes; for wine, even 
out of the grape countries, is a cheaper beverage. Tastes can neither be 
disputed nor described, and so those whose ill-luck has prevented them 
drinking Vienna beer must be satisfied to hear that it is less bitter, less 
capiteux, and more ethereal in flavour than Bass and Allsopp, weaker 
in alcohol, and more neutral in taste than other German beers—above 
all, that, when poured into a glass fresh from a cask just brought up from 
the ice-cellar, it glows like fluid amber, and is crowned with a delicate 
beading of bubbles, which are true bubbles of the air, and not like the 
soapy foam of Scotch ale, bubbles of the earth. To sip from a glass of 
Liiger, puffing wreaths from a cigarette of choice Latakia, while you gaze 
vaguely up to a sky flaming with the gold and crimson of a Danubian 
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sunset, and catch the rhythm of waltzes and mazurkas—this is the per- 
fection of ignorant and mechanical bliss. And nowhere else is such 
blessedness so surely to be found. For here is material luxury enough 
to lap the being into a Sybaris of indolence and delight, no beauty but 
the beauty of the heavens to trouble the vision, no sound but the hum 
of silver voices and the voluptuous pulsations of music to agitate the 
ear. Here no monumental splendours beckon up the ghosts of vanished 
greatness to agitate the spirit with tales of the glorious and good, no 
enchanting breath of the balmy south melts the heart to poetry, romance, 
and love. Such feelings, sublime or soft, are far from the Volksgarten, 
far from Vienna. The genius of the place is one who bids you live 
while you live, for to-morrow you die.» And by living he means the 
life of the body and the death of the soul—eternal jollity of the superficial 
sort—eating, drinking, dancing, gambling, with all the round of the pas- 
times that best help to dumb forgetfulness of whatever might enlarge and 
educate the mind. 

From the Volksgarten we proceed, by a natural transition, to the new 
part of Vienna. In Metternich’s time architectural improvement kept 
pace with other sorts of Austrian innovation. While building on the 
large scale was the order of the day in Berlin and Munich—yes, even in 
Carlsruhe and Stuttgart—in Vienna not a brick was laid. The revolu- 
tionary impetus of 1848 drove the Swabian mind into certain new 
grooves, producing, besides other feelings, a desire to see the capital 
beautified, or at least enlarged. After nine years of hesitation it was 
decided to connect the inner city with the suburbs, by girdling the 
glacis with two circular boulevards. The area between these was to be 
filled with streets and squares, the plan of the whole to have specific 
reference to beauty as well as to use. The situation was admirable, but 
money was scarce, and could only be got by fatal sacrifices of esthetic 
effect. The original design included the erection of a series of public 
edifices. Accommodation of this sort was urgently wanted. Decent 
lodgment was needed for the Opera, the University, the Public Library, 
the Museums, the Municipality, the Parliament, and so forth. The 
funds requisite for the execution of this scheme were to be realized by 
the sale of parts of the glacis as building room for private speculation. 
But in order to ensure financial success, it was necessary to bring to the 
hammer the very plots of ground which should have been reserved for 
public purposes. Thus unrivalled opportunities were lost: systematic * 
embellishment became impossible ; mere masonry grew up at the points 
where real architecture was most required ; dwelling-houses, built in view 
of the largest and quickest returns from the tenants of apartments and 
shops, took the place of official constructions, consigning some of the 
best of these to holes and corners, where their magnificence was either 
wasted or marred by contact with neighbouring deformity. Such being 
the conditions under which the ediles have had to work, no wonder if, 
in spite of remarkable successes of detail, the general result bids fair to 
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be something like failure. Outside the Kiirnthner Thor, then, or Gate of 
Carinthia, which, unlike the Burg Thor, is merely a subjective barrier, a 
street has been thrust upon the glacis, so as to embrace a short chord of 
the inner city. On emerging from the Kiirnthner Strasse, the spectator 
finds a boulevard of Parisian proportions, branching right and left—in 
other words, to west and east of him. On the right hand the so-called 
Opern and Burg Rings run towards the Volksgarten, terminating 
abruptly on the glacis. On the left the Kiirnthner, Kolowrat, Park, and 
Stuben Rings continue in the direction of the Danube Canal, closing with 
the new Kursaal of the Stadt Park. 

Austria’s impoverishment was complete enough even before the 
advent of those humane locusts whose well-bred but wholesale devas- 
tations have caused to the industry and agriculture of the invaded 
provinces double the damage which would have been suffered from 
plunder conducted on more brutal and more sporadic principles. How- 
ever, even if the empire were to suspend payment, the municipality of 
Vienna would contrive to beg or borrow a few millions of florins for the 
completion of Niill and Siccardsburg’s new opera-house, which forms the 
focus of the Ring Strasse. It would of course be dull to describe and 
premature to judge a building still partly covered with scaffolding, to 
whose walls, moreover, the exterior ornamentation has not yet been 
applied. Some Austrian critics think the new opera would require a 
course of Banting to reduce it to elegant proportions, and its tendency 
to overgrown width must be admitted. Others fancy that the facades 
are too thickly set with pilasters. Still at its present stage it has a look 
of greater originality than its new French rival, while its renaissance 
model, with the appropriate courses of airy arcades, arches, porticos, attics, 
seems a more romantic and congenial home for the lyric drama than the 
ponderous orders and domes of the classical temple of the Boulevards. 
A feature of the new Austrian theatre will be a loggia decorated with 
scenes suggestive of the masterpieces of operatic art. On one wall Figaro 
will scamper after Rosina, and apply the soapsuds to Bartolo’s reluctant 
beard. On another, the awful Sarastro will admonish Papageno and 
Tamina in respect of the conduct to be observed in the sanctuary of Isis 
and Osiris. Opposite the new opera, on the opposite side of the boule- 
vard, is a palatial edifice for apartments or shops, called the Hein- 
richshof, This block of renaissance building consists of a basement, a low 
mezzanin or entresol, a bel-étage of lofty dimensions, three stories of fair 
height above, with dwarfed flanking towers forming attics on the top, the 
whole planned in flats and divided by inner yards and courts, which give 
air, light, and access to the several compartments of this vast architectural 
warren. The basement is built of courses of white stone, with joints 
deeply channelled in the rusticated Italian style, and arched openings for 
shops. - The face of the next four stories is red, while the final story 
and attics are decorated with detached figures coloured in fresco on a 
background of blazing gold. There are no orders on the front, but 
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the windows and string-courses are adorned with grotesque scrolls, masks,’ 
helmets, heads, and every other sort of sculptured adjunct. The whole 
is topped by an architrave raised on a row of term-like consoles,) 
the cornice being capped on the wings by a balustrade, between 
the towers by a line of light mouldings, along which, to break the sky-line, 
are placed, in stone vases, a few gigantic plants of green cactus. It seems) 
useless to write criticism of detail on objects not in the beat of ordinary] 
travellers. Suffice it, then, to say, that if the Heinrichshof were lesg 
heavily charged with ornaments, if by means of heavy jambs and hoods, 
or other masonic devices, an air of greater firmness were given to the 
shops in the basement, if the window-surface were reduced, if the consoles} 
of the entablature looked as well in profile as they do when viewed in 
front—if,}in fine, the cornice had been of a more massive build, the¥ 
masterpiece of the architect, Hansen, would have been one of the best) 
productions of these degenerate days. Our’ timorous modern taste, 
which calls clear colours tawdry, cannot appreciate the beauty of build=| 
ings like the Palazzo Brignole Rosso at Genoa and the Red Hospital} 
of the Sforzas at Milan. What, indeed, say our critics, could have been} 
more barbarous than that elephantiné colossus with which that bungler} 
Pericles defaced the temple of Pallas Athené? What so hideous as a 
Parthenon with pediment gilt and painted by Phidias? What more] 
vulgar than a Venus from the chisel of Praxiteles, hung with bracelets 
and tinted pink ? 

We cannot attempt to particularize the other notable sights of the} 
Ring Strasse, but the palace now occupied by the Archduke Wilhelm) 
deserves notice as a fine specimen of modern renaissance. It consists 
of a middle block, and two wings thrown far enough back to prevent 
monotony of plan, the whole faced with deeply channelled yellow stone,’ 
The windows are smaller than the prevalent model, and free from orna=" 
ments or orders : the great doorway is simple and solid, the balconies are 
of rusticated work, with hewn props for pillars, the cornice being sur-| 
mounted by a columniated balustrade. This building belongs to the} 
proprietor of the Erzherzog Carl Hotel, who will hereafter transfer his 
establishment hither. ‘Nearly opposite the future hotel is Zanetti’s palace 
of the Prince of Wiirtemberg, a neo-Napoleonic deformity, plated over} 
with pillars, and crowned with a hideous truncated dome. Above the! 
entrance is a pediment which seems to have slid down from the top of the 
palace, and is filled with sculpture of the Edgeware Road school, descrip- 
tive of what appear to be military incidents in the fasti of the House of: 
Wiirtemberg. ‘This edifice, the work of an artist from Munich, is the) 
architectural Zero of the Ring, and its ugliness will be more apparent on 
the completion of Ferstel’s Palace for the Erzherzog Ludwig Victor—a 
performance that seems to promise well. Nor can much be said for the 
bulbous minarets of Garben’s new Kursaal, which marks the beginning of 
the Stadt Park, the termination of the boulevard, and the end of our 
present promenade. 








